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BY NORTHERN RIVERS. 


MOUNTAIN river Lassen Peaks to Mount Shasta, an icy, 


of Northern Cal- 
ifornia is a sur- 
priseand delight 
to the traveler 
who forces his 
way up the 
grandly cut 
channel that 
ieads to its 
source in the 
lava womb of 
some glacier 
peak. The jour- 
ney will often 
take long daysor 
weeks of glori- 
ous climbing of 
unnumbered 
and unnamed 
ranges, and dull 
indeed must be 
the imagination 
that knows not 
extraordinary 
quickening un- 
der the wild 
beauty and free- 
dom of the way- 
side picturings 
Here and there 
in the vast vol- 
canic region 
stretching from 


translucent stream leaps to the light in 
the heaped-up detritus of earthquake 
material, and immediately begins an ex- 
citing race down the gorge to the hoarse 
blare of its hundred cataracts. 

The joyous energy of these young 
water Titans communicates a boundless 
exhilaration to the beholder, who treads 
buoyantly the bright, singing groves 
where flowers tremble under a ceaseless 
baptism of jeweled spray. In the crisp, 
warm sunlight and throughout the short 
nights, cushioned upon spicy pine feath- 
ers, one hears always the chorusing of 
the cascades,— the vox judzlante of this 
primeval wilderness, where the hand 
of the Almighty “scattered the everlast- 
ing hills and did cleave the earth with 
rivers.” 

These splendid torrents run at right 
angles to the general trend of the Sierra 
Nevada, chafing for themselves impos- 
ing roadways through metamorphic slate 
and lava fragments, until merged into 
the crystal body of the Sacramento. 
This noble stream is altogether the most 
important of California’s rivers. Its in- 
exhaustible supply of cold, sweet water 
pouring from that stupendous reservoir, 
Mount Shasta, is a tribute more precious 
than gold to its great bordering valley. 
In the middle part of the State the river 
is clogged and stained by the constant 
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THE SACRAMENTO NEAR REDDING. 


influx of mining and ranching debris, 
until every resemblance is effaced to the 
beautiful flood that bears the same name 
above Red Bluff. From Red Bluff up to 
the prodigious cleft of its cafion in the 
Trinity chain, the Sacramento presents 
a succession of ineffable views, sun-dia 
monded or moon-hushed, but at all times 
and seasons inexpressibly majestic and 
tranquilizing. Sometimes its sweeping 
quicksilver coils about bluffs of appal- 
ling height, stuccoed by nodules of nests 
built there by multitudes of diving swal- 
lows; and again a fertilizing current 


expands lakelike where green or tawny 
levels come down to steepled bowers of 
wild grapes on the brink. This vine, 
l7tus Californica, is nowhere so con- 
spicuous as along the Sacramento, where 
it adds an indescribable wildwood luxuri- 
ance tothe banks. For miles its sheeny 
curtains, caught now and again to the 
topmost limb of gigantic oak or cotton- 
wood, trail an irregular fringe far out 
upon the stream. 

The thirsty wayfarer up the sacra- 
mento above its junction with Cotton- 
wood Creek may go weary distances 
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along the sheer bluffs, without being 
able to descend to the water, nearly a 
hundred feet below. When the site of 
some old ferry is reached, the grim wall 
dips gently to a bit of pebbly beach, 
and a maze of hoofprints show where 
the cattle wind down to the hurrying 
flood. 

The gold deposits in the sandy bed of 
the river are generally thought to be in- 
calculably rich, owing to the wash of 
tributary streams, which drain the im- 
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mense territory of auriferous ledges 
known as the Shasta mining district. 
Last summer a clumsily-fashioned ves- 
sel, fitted with the necessary machinery 
to dredge the river, was laboriously 
worked up to Redding from below Cot- 
tonwood Creek, the men in charge wash- 
ing out the gold as they went along. 
In the warm twilight of a June day the 
mowers, coming in from the burly, 
scented cocks dotting shorn curves of 
bottom land, stopped agape as a shrill 
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whistle sounded from the concealed 
river. An instant 
wide-eyed at the astonishing apparition 
of a foot or two of belching smoke-stack 
moving slowly and apparently detached 
from any other object across the open- 
ings in the river greenery. It was the 
first trip of the gold dredgers, and the 
anazement of the good folk thereabout 


was owing to the long-established belief 


INDIAN SPEARING 


that the Sacramento was not navigable 
above Red Bluff. 

Giving a hasty hitch to their steam- 
ing horses at one of the old wells so 
noticeable in Shasta country scenes, the 
men run toward the curl of smoke seen 
above the trees. As the river flashes 
on their view, sure enough there is a 
cumbrous flat-bottomed craft towed 
against the current. A hawser leads 
out to a boat rowed by one sturdy fel- 
low whose companion searches with eye 
and boat-hook for a suitable place to 
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make fast to the shore. When this is 
finally accomplished, the engine renews 
its puffing,the smoke tumbles afresh 
out of the rusty pipe, and with every 
revolution of the engine the windlass 
takes up the rope and gives a corres- 
ponding impetus to the scow. 

When the windlass finishes its wet 
reel, the strange craft is snugly anchored 
directly under the bank, where the farm 


SALMON. 


hands, now joined by twoaproned women 
in stiff cotton bonnets, stand knee deep 
in grape vines and wild clematis. A 
nearer look shows it to be an old ferry 
boat roughly remodeled to suit its pres- 


ent use. The huge water-soaked tim- 
bers, slivering off and worm-eaten, have 
here and there atelling patch of new 
pine slab. The unpainted deck-house, 
set awry in the ample stern, has a ludi- 
crous, crazy-quilt effect, so diverse are 
the scraps and shades of wood used in 
its construction. The crew of this mon- 
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grel vessel consists of three men unpic- 
turesquely dressed in drilling blouses 
and overalls, and all equally reticent as 
to their business. The owner of the 
farm opens fire :— 

“Hullo! I reckon you’s the fellers 
the newspaper says is after gold. How 
d’ you make out so fur? Think it’ll 
pay to keep on? Le’s see some o’ the 
stuff, anyhow.” 

The crew only laugh good-naturedly, 
and evade the interrogation by jocose 
raillery; whereupon the farmer with 
Yankee persistence renews the bom- 
bardment, first seating himself deliber- 
ately on the yielding vines and dangling 
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his legs over the edge, so the strangers 
have an unobstructed view of the soles 
of his hob-nailed shoes. 

“ Wha’ d’ you say to workin’ part o’ 
the river on shares? If I could make 
it pay, you bet I’d turn to an’ cultivate 
the river instead o’ the land!” 

It was a fruitless attempt to gain in- 
formation. The crew were friendly, 
but unanimous in their evasions, and 
nothing was learned as to the profits of 
the novel undertaking. 

In its unhindered passage through 
the sweep of upper valley historically 
known as the “ Reading Grant,” the 


‘Sacramento is never so majestically 


picturesque. Soon after crossing its 
glassy mirror at Reid’s Ferry, one 
plunges excitedly into the high-colored 
jungle that tufts the opposite bank. The 
claret-hued bark and scarlet berries of 
the manzanita, blending with the var- 
nished leaves of deciduous oaks, the 
brick-red svuil of the plateau, and the yet 
redder ribs of the river’s barricade, all 
combine more vivid dyes than are often 
seen in an almost flowerless landscape. 
These showy patches have no sugges- 
tion of the “ Devil’s Acre,” which is the 
local name often applied to arid wastes 
of chaparral. 

From a dizzy jut in the rifted preci- 
pice that confines a magnificent semi- 
circle of the river, the scene is one of 
unspeakable grandeur. It was my good 
fortune first to witness it in that thrice 
blessed hour divinely set apart for the 
ever-recurring miracle of a Sierra sun- 
set. The fires of Jehovah were kindled 
in the west, and the river, steeply de- 
scending a mile or two of forested defile, 
streamed like blood from a sacrificial 
altar. Far to the north, the Sierra and 
Coast ranges meet in a zodiac of indigo 
peaks, with frosted domes and snow 
channels, running to the immense shal- 
low basin of the valley. Each dazzling 
mount was a solemn temple rising sub- 
limely to the heavens and wearing the 
image of the celestial. Lassen’s mighty 
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twins, the ice-choked craters of Magee 
and Burney, Old Baldy’s flaming front, 
the linked suinmits of the Yallo Balley 
chain, all form a ringed concourse of 
regnant cones, with Mount Shasta’s im- 
perial crown rearing above the hooded 
heads of Siskiyou. Never. was other 
earth-born river created and sustained 
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Wash by Oscar Deakin, after Photo 
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smoothed with angular bits of red rock 
seen through a down of seeded grass. 

The background of these natural gar- 
dens is a wan host of “ Digger” pines, 
waving spare gray plumes and swinging 
aloft their few cones like bronze censers. 
This renegade pine, — Pinus Sabiant- 
ana,—is the “nut pine,” or bread-fruit 


~ 
PIT CANON, 


by so glorious an array of heaven-haunt- 
ing heights. 

The most pleasing feature of the Red- 
ding table-land through which the Sac- 
ramento cuts its way is the intermin- 
able growth of manzanita,—the “ little 
apple" of the Spanish, with its dainty 
pink blooms and ruddy fruit. The pea- 
green clumps of this handsome shrub 
stand in a labyrinth of weedless walks 


tree of the Indian, and looks the spec- 
ter of the true coniferaze,— dim, atten- 
uate, and full of eerie whispers. Its 
pale ranks light every slope and hill-top, 
feathering the stony gutters, and tra- 
cing a shadowy zone about the wide, 
wooded plateau. 

The Digger pine and manzanita are 
inseparable comrades, and never did Na- 
ture plan a more felicitous contrast in 
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MCCLOUD RIVER. 


color. Nothing, it would appear, could 


form so fitting a frame for the rich 
painting of the manzanita as these sil- 
very masses of dwarf conifers. There is 


indeed a marked simplicity in the num- 
ber and species of flora indigenous to 
this northern extremity of the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The Digger pine, being 
the lowest in the scale of cone bearers, 
and somewhat given to crooked and 
jagged ways, is wholly disowned by his 


noble, upright relations ; while the man- 
zanita—arctostaphylos glauca—has but 
two varieties in these parts, and the 
chemisal but one. 

A like distinctiveness is also found in 
the oaks, — those of the uplands being 
scrubby specimens of the kingly trees 
that change the pastoral flats into idyllic 
parks, with the woven emerald of the riv- 
er bank on the one hand, and a violet belt 
of pines on the other. This exclusive- 


SAXIPFRAGE, 
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ness in the vegetation imparts a peculiar 
beauty and attraction to the landscape, 
individualizing it from all other localities 
along the Sacramento. 

Above the mouth of the Pit River the 
Sacramento is but a fraction of its size 
below, though it does no inconsiderable 
bawling and tumbling over its bowl- 
dered bed. There was a time when ex- 
ploring parties designated the upper 
Sacramento as “Destruction River,” 
but except in a winter flood, its volume 
and velocity are hardly such as to war- 
rant the name. Without the joined 
waters of its two chief tributaries, the 
Pit and the McCloud, it is in fact little 
more than an Alpine torrent, intensely 
clear and cold, and full of romantic 
twists and dashes through seventy miles 
of unparalleled mountain scenery. In 
all this distance it makes no pause nor 
loiters by the way, but ever bursting 
anew into frothing swirls and rapids, 
rushes on to great plains below. 

One is fain to imagine there is some- 
thing triumphant in all this shouting and 
surging,—that the virile young river is 
exulting over its late release from the 
black vault of its mighty father. Cer- 
tainly there is reason to rejoice in the 
first world-picture it beholds,—the froz- 
en face of Mount Shasta, awful in its 
portentous silence and isolation, Muir’s 
Peak, which I have always thought the 
handsomest of California’s cones, the 
groves of towering pitch pines,— Pzxus 
ponderosa,— and the perennial mead- 
ows of Strawberry Valley. Thence on 
through boundless wildernesses of moun- 
tain and forest, splashing and churning 
uproariously under the falls, then dan- 
cing onward before the steely pinnacles 
of Castle Crags, it is in all its aspects a 
literal rendering of John’s apocalyptic 
vision of a pure river of life flowing out 
of the Great White Throne Every 
branch of the main cafion brings the 
fountain treasure of some fissured rock 
cascading down bright ravines banked 
high with pink and creamy azaleas,— 
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shulo-hi, the Indians call these loveliest 
of wild flowers. In many places, from 
the slits and crannies in steep rosetted 
rocks, rivulets of liquid crystal overlap 
each other in an exquisite web of bead- 
ed strands. Of all these water embroid- 
eries, the Mossbrae Fall excels in trans- 
parency, its filmy gossamer concealing 
no intricacy of fern or moss in the back- 
ground. 

The old Oregon trail was through the 
Sacramento cajion, and in the early set- 
tlement of the northern coast country it 
became the main route of travel for hun- 
dreds of pack trains belonging to immi- 
grants and miners seeking these parts. 
As a consequence, the Upper Sacra- 
mento was far better known than the 
Pit or the McCloud, both of which are 
much larger streams. In later years, 
since a railroad has forced its way 
through the Sacramento cafion, these 
rivers, including the Klamath, Fall, and 
Salmon, are now widely sought as hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds ; the Pit being 
the least frequented, because of the un- 
compromising ruggedness of its gorge, 
and its longer distance from railway 
connection. 

Of all these beautiful northern tribu- 
taries, the McCloud is sure to awaken 
the keenest appreciation and enthusi- 
asm. Like everything else in Nature, a 
river has the human attribute of attrac- 
tion or repulsion, and the warm lovable- 
ness of the McCloud appeals to the most 
apathetic. Born of the eternal glaciers 
of Shasta, it is at once the iciest and 
blithest of the Sierra streams. At every 
turn of its romantic cafion the waters 
take on an entrancing variableness that 
is the bewitchment of liquid motion. In 
all the ninety miles of its course there 
is no mining or agriculture to dim its 
crystalline purity ; nothing in fact dustier 
than leaves and shreds of bark, or the 
ripe pollen of tassel or bloom. 

The least traveled but far the most 
interesting road to the McCloud is by 
the old Yreka stage route, every part of 
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which is reminiscent of mining and In- 
dian episodes of the days of ’49. The 
first half dozen miles lead over the Red- 
ding bench lands, bristling with their 
shaggy mantles of dwarf pines, oaks, and 
chaparral. A downpour of midsummer 
sun lends a shimmer to the landscape, 
whose hot glow is intensified by the 
stinging noise of locusts, darting like 
silver shuttles in and out the chemisal. 
Past the dilapidated shanties of Buckeye 
and Churntown, out of the region of 
Digger pines and manzanita, and on up 
the tranquil windings of Stillwater 
Creek, where there are scattering or- 
chards and farms, one finally comes up- 
on the Bass House, a venerable white 
frame dwelling, after the “down East” 
pattern of peaked gables and small- 
paned windows. This place has the dis- 
tinction of being the only house men- 
tioned on the map of North America. 
Set in the midst of prim posy beds of 
old-fashioned pinks, bachelor buttons, 
and hollyhocks, with all the hospitable 
accessories of kitchen garden, bulging 
hay-mows, and well stocked barnyard, 
presided over by that time honored po- 
lygamist, chanticleer, the Bass House 
has stood for more than forty years, the 
one touch of Puritanic taste and habits 
in the solitary wilds of the McCloud 
mountains. 

There is a cheerful “make-yourself 
at-home” air about this modest struct- 
ure that goes to the heart. The long, 
steep slopes of the weather-seasoned 
roof invite to genial shelter under- 
neath; the motherly capaciousness of 
walls is the comfortable assurance of 
room to spare ;and you catch glimpses 
of the generous width of hall and stair 
through the welcoming doorway under 
its latticed hood. The interior is found 
to be even more bewilderingly out of 
keeping with frontier life in California. 
One sees not the faintest suggestion of 
thriftless makeshift, no slipshod evasion 
of homely New England practices, down 
to the smallest detail of arrangement. 
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The pleasant, orderly rooms have the 
striped rag carpets of our grandmothers’ 
time, knotted tidies are carefully pinned 
on the straight backs of chairs and sofa, 
the speckless windows have snowy cur- 
tains stiffly tied back with ribbon bows, 
silk samplers and family portraits along- 
side of prints of noted personages add 
further decoration to the sprigged paper 
on the walls, and the polished wood 
mantel over the great stone-throated 
chimney displays the choicest house- 
hold treasures of vase and daguerreo- 
type. 

Once the clean, shaded dining room 
gave nightly cheer to twenty or thirty 
guests, stopping over on their journey 
to adjacent mining camps. The occa- 
sional visitor of today pictures those 
hungry, clay-spattered men devouring 
the delicious home suppers, while their 
admiring eyes steal respectful glances 
at their young hostess. Today the same 
sweet, womanly presence dispenses 
hospitality at the Bass House, assisted 
by loving children and grandchildren, 
all of whom have homes near at hand 
in these transcendent peaks. 

The graceful beauty of the McCloud 
mountains is strikingly enhanced by 
the grays and blues of limestone rocks 
conspicuously bared well up on the crest 
of a bladelike ridge running north and 
southalongtheeast side of theriver. This 
crystalline formation, bravely hedged 
with pines and oaks, belongs distinctly 
to the Carboniferous age, and is of pecu- 
liar interest to the geologist, as it is the 
only limestone belt in the Sierra Neva- 
da where numerous fossils are found. 
These alluring azure cliffs, sometimes 
called the Wintoon Range, rise to a 
height of two to three hundred feet 
above the floor of the cafion, and are 
honeycombed with curious caves and 
troughs, their notches glinting with the 
metallic luster of pyrites and blocks of 
crystalline garnet. 

The first glimpse had of the McCloud 
River is several miles beyond the Bass 
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plain, from a steep grade looking down 
on the Pit ferry. The confluence of the 
two rivers takes place just below at a 
broad angle of piny slopes, the coming 
together causing a merry ebullition of 
leaping wavelets, each with its scintil- 
lating rim of froth. Near at hand wild 
cherry and syringa blossoms droop over 
the embankment, and the _ redbud 
massed up the sunny flank on our right 
shakes over the freckled rocks its crim- 
soning pods. Where the blue eyes of 
springs blink through fringes of fern, 
or runnels escape down soft bottoms, 


the “sweet-scented shrub”—calycan-. 


thus — grows inrank hedgerows a dozen 
feet high, its rich maroon blooms rival- 
ing in size the pallid moon-flowers still 
clinging to the slender arms of the dog- 
wood. A warm redolence floods the 
air, and from the leafy concealments of 
the ravine the shrill clarionet of the jay 
sounds to the brisk drumming of the 
woodpecker. 

To reach the McCloud one must cross 
the Pit River ferry, which has done ser- 
vice since 1862. It is similar to the one 
yet in desultory use on the Sacramento, 
these two being, in fact, the only ferries 
remaining in California. Their quaint 
picturesqueness vividly brings to mind 
the primitive accommodations of an 
early period. The ferryman in waiting 
is sighaled, and a few dexterous move- 
ments on his part swing the large flat- 
boat far out on the burnished fullness 
of the stream. This is done by means 
of a wire cable suspended from shore to 
shore, with a wooden block of ingenious 
make, to which the boat is attached by 
a strong rope, the swift current furnish- 
ing the motive power. 

As strangers seldom happen along 
here, the old ferryman is sociably gar- 
rulous during the few minutes taken to 
cross a hundred yards of deep water 
running as smooth as oil. He told how, 
in heavy storms, the river would rise 
thirty or thirty-five feet in one night, 
and pointed out big bowlders and dis- 
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jointed tree-trunks roughly lifted far up 
the bank and lodged there. At one 
time his boat was lost,—swept down and 
battered to pieces in a vortex of boil- 
ing flood. “That night’s work cost me 
all o’ eight hundred dollars, an’ there 
ain’t travel enough to git it back in ten 
years’ savin’s,” he declared with a dis- 
couraged shake of his head, as he 
slipped into his trousers’ pocket sev- 
enty-five cents, fare for our horse and 
cart, and questioned if we should “ hap- 
pen back that way?” 

Once off the worn planks and up the 
acclivity of a brushy hill, there is a mo- 
ment’s picture of the last mile of the 
Pit,—a _ resistless, down-flowing tide, 
chiseling a deep erosion through gran- 
ite roots of ridges, whose south rampart 
is thickly upciimbed by pines, cedars, 
and the Douglas spruce. On through 
caverned woods and parapeted walls, 
this trenchant mountain torrent —the 
mightiest of these northmost rivers — 
has shadowed depths no noontime sun 
can pierce. 

When well over the scraggy vertebrze 
of Turntable Hill, whose invincible 
stoniness is screened in part by tangles of 
ceanothus and chemisal, there is seen a 
ravishing vista of the McCloud, linking 
its frosted curves from glen to glen of 
the great green cleft of thecafion. That 
this glancing mountain stream has its 
fiercer moods is evident from an aston. 
ishing entanglement of trees on the im- 
mediate bank. The enormous stems of 
two dead pines are plunged horizontally 
through the ample crotch of a living 
oak full twenty feet up from the knot- 
ted arch of its instep. The claw-like 
roots of one of the pines are extended 
in mid-air, while the naked shaft of the 
other bridges the road; one end braided 
with its fellow in the angle of the oak, - 
and the other buried in the bank twen- 
ty-eight feet above the straining weeds 
on the water’s rim. 

A flock of butterflies rose ex masse 
from a plashy dip in the road and led on 
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before us,— a sapphire cloud gently ris- 
ing and falling between a wall of granite 
and the friendly outstretching of aspen 
and willow. All up and down the broken 
slopes next the lovely river are open 
groves of oak, neither burly nor lofty 
in trunk, but artistically turned in gnarl 
and fork, the bark a clean black and the 
pinnate leaves so delicately hung on the 
spreading limbs that each tree appears a 
mammoth maidenhair fern with branch- 
es all adroop, after the taking habit of 
this prettiest of the ferns. 

There are conifers among these June- 
dressed oaks, not closely aggregated, 
but now and again a spire of plumose 
green, with coarse, corrugated bole or 
stately shaft marbled by cinnamon- 
brown plates. The woods hereabout 
are particularly summery in garb: no 
jacketing of woolly moss and lichens 
such as one sees on the trees of a less 
dry atmosphere, but limbs bare to the 
blithesome weather, save for a scant 
drapery of sun-threaded leaves. The 
variegated bosses against lower terraces 
are mostly made up of the chinquapin, 
gay with the gold of its leaf-linings. 
Columbine and castilleia burn in these 
lustrous copses, and higher up the buck- 
eyes bloom like monstrous bouquets 
stuck in rude vases of outcropping rock. 
There is beatitude in looking abroad 
on these gladdening hills, their feet 
laved by the radiant river, and the im- 
mutable gray blue crags of the upper- 
most abutment boldly projected hun- 
dreds of feet into the bluer sky. 

Across the river from this singularly 
beautiful exposure of Carboniferous 
limestone, where all this magnificent 
wildness concentrates, a porticoed villa 
lends a splash of red to the platformed 
arc of soil above the bounding stream. 
This handsome dwelling, with three 
unpretentious houses huddled at the 
base of the stratified bench, and a low- 
roofed! building occupying the stony 
strip just up from the water, comprise 
the United States Salmon Station, built 
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on the McCloud in 1872. This is un- 
doubtedly the most extensive hatchery 
in the world, though of late years the run 
of salmon—Salmo quinnat—up these 
northern rivers is alarmingly on the 
decrease. Thirty years ago every trib- 
utary of the Sacramento was the spawn- 
ing ground of incredible numbers of 
salmon, coming in from the ocean in 
midsummer to deposit their eggs. Since 
then, the erection of saw mills and dams 
on the streams, the building of a rail- 
road up the Sacramento cajfon, and 
other inevitable features of a rapidly 
advancing civilization, are slowly but 
definitely fixing the boundary of the 
salmon on the Pacific Coast. 

During the spawning season of 1878, 
there were 14,000,000 salmon eggs taken 
out at the McCloud Station. Since 
then the average number up to recent 
years has been 8,000,000 annually. By 
this artificial means salmon are intro- 
duced into various streams throughout 
the United States, Europe, and Aus- 
tralia, thus greatly increasing the supply 
of this peerless fish. In all the broad 
West no other river is so available for 
salmon hatching on a large scale as the 
McCloud, its territory being as yet 
practically inacessible to the lumberman 
and miner. 

Themost efficient help employed at the 
Station are the Indians, who were born 
and raised in these mountain fastnesses, 
and are consequently familiar with the 
idiosyncracies of the salmon to the small- 
est detail. The squaws are specially 
nimble in the sorting and packing of the 
eggs, and are quick to detect the slight- 
est flaw or malformation in the bead-like 
ova. By the last week in June a dam is 
built to stop the progress of the salmon 
up stream. Some half-dozen bucks do 
the work of construction under the di- 
rection of the manager; the powerful, 
swarthy fellows displaying no inconsid- 
erable alacrity and skill in fitting the 
bulky timbers, meanwhile up to their 
arm-pits in the freezing current. They 
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tug and lift with lusty shout and laughter 
as though hastening a jubilee, for such 
the run of the salmon has ever been to 
generations of these simple natives. It 
is the time of annual gathering and 
feasting of all the upper tribes, and 
though far less universally observed to- 
day, there is still vigorous picturesque- 
ness in scenes of Indian salmon-spear- 
ing on the McCloud. 

Where fishing is done singly, a brush 
house is built over the water, the poles 
crossed like those in a wigwam, and a 
seat made inside of grapevines, whereon 
an eagle-eyed buck sits the morning 
out, his stout spear held in readiness 
for the unwary salmon coming within 
its range. When a capture is made, the 
iridescent monster, which often weighs 
from forty to fifty pounds, is quickly 
dispatched by a blow on the head with a 
club, and a loop of grapevine run 
through the gills to facilitate its hand- 
ling. The point of the spear is the 
ankle bone of a deer, made fast to the 
wood by cords of sinew and afterwards 
smeared with pitch. A piece of alder 
bark is then burnt toa coal, and used 
as a soldering iron to smooth the joint 
to an admirable polish. 

As a class the McCloud and Pit River 
Indians are superior to those of the 
Coast Range, and middle and southern 
California. They are more intelligent, 
and are quite comely in person, and the 
liquid consonants of the Spanish dis- 
place the harsh gutturals of Indian 
speech. Every hollow or flat on the 
river has its rude camp or lodge, where 
dusky basket-makers ply their ingenious 
craft, or lazily dawdle over the manufac- 
ture of pivele. Many of these diggers 
are civilized enough to adopt the dress 
of country laborers; and as they are 
often half or two thirds white, their In- 
dian blood is not very noticeable. All 
the tribes included in the vast domain 
following the Sacramento from _ its 
source to the sea come under the gen- 
eral head of Wintoons ; the Winni Mame 
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or “Middle River” (middle between 
the Pit and Upper Sacramento) branch 
are the McCloud Indians. 

The chief of the Winni Mames is a 
wrinkled old heathen of doubtful char- 
acter but crafty intelligence, who is 
called Col-choo-loo-loo—“ Black Mouth.” 
His daughter Sarah has a neat pine 
shanty on the river, a half mile from the 
Station. Though in the neighborhood 
of forty, and the mother of five children, 
two of whom are off to the reservation 
school, Sarah’s coquetry and good looks ° 
are hardly on the wane. 

Four miles north of the nether lip of 
bench that constitutes Sarah’s garden 
acre is the old Trout Fishery on the 
McCloud, now fallen into disuse. The 
trout in these diaphanous waters, es- 
specially the Rainbow and Dolly Var- 
den, are the pride and boast of the lover 
of trout craft, who steals cautiously un- 
der cool arcades of interlocked boughs, 
pausing at last to adjust his reel beside 
some limpid pool. A novice, going 
a-fishing with all the impedimenta of 
modern tackle, will not always land a 
prize without much patient waiting ; 
whereas a Digger lad, poorly equipped 
with bone hook, and scrap of feather for 
bait, will dodge under a spraying cas- 
cade and emerge therefrom a half hour 
later trailing a string of dripping booty 
behind him. 

From a fractured promontory not far 
beyond the site of the Fishery, one 
commands a dazzling distance up river, 
— a streaming stair of blooming foam- 
wreaths slanting down between flutter- 
ing maples and mountain ash. The hills 
draw sharper lines above the thickening 
forest, whose incomparable minstrels, 
the pines, mingle their chant with the 
rhythmic falling of fountains. Beyond 
and infinitely above all this strong, 
moving brilliance and picturesqueness, 
Mount Shasta keeps his eternal vigi- 
lance in the blue empyrean of the north. 
To the superstitious red man hunting 
and fishing in its comprehensive shadow, 
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this glittering colossus in snow and ice 
is a revered oracle,— the supernatural 
maker of rivers and storms, the magic 
weaver of clouds contracted or drawn 
out in dissolving shapes of portentous 
significance. 

I drank in the scene like a cordial, my 
pulses thrilling. A few feet from mea 
gray squirrel was ostentatiously busy 
with last year’s nut crop, while his pert 
little cousin, the chipmunk, whisked 
about electrically in the rustling leaf- 
mats underfoot. An orange-throated 
warbler trilled from the nearest hazel, 
and that indefatigable little carpenter, 
the yellow-hammer, ceased not the in- 
dustrious drilling of a furrowed hem- 
lock. 

The hunter as well as the angler on 
the McCloud finds this glorious wilder- 
ness an elysium that has no superior in 
the Sierra. His practiced eye reads 
the track of black-tailed deer, and the 
broader pad of black or cinnamon bear ; 
but of late years rarely if ever the print 
of grizzly, as the extermination of this 
dread beast is nearlyassured. Forsmaller 
game hesees theruffled grouse break cov- 
er in a whirlwind of leaves and feathers, 
hears the pother of wood duck and quail 
in the underbrush, the water-ousel stir- 
ring ultramarine pools, and the love 
calls of turtle doves in the profoundest 
privacy of twilight woods. 

The hunting ground of Squaw Valley 
is an uninterrupted forest of exogenous 
trees, their serrated files pressed to the 
utmost verge ot summit and river. Here 
the kingly sugar pine is two hundred 
and fifty feet high, its bark a marvel of 
accurate configuration all up the clean 
trunk, and the scant limbs wreathing 
the top like ivy garlanding a noble tower. 
The gigantic firs are yet more impres- 
sively beautiful, their numerous vertical 
branchlets wrapped close in curved 
leaves, and shaping somber pyramids of 
velvety green. These spiry groups are 
surmounted by an occasional decorated 
cone held trimly erect, and strongly 
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suggestive of a large bird brooding 
alone. The primordial luxuriance and 
freshness of the McCloud woodlands 
are thus far inviolable, and one devoutly 
wishes that they may long escape the 
devastation of utilitarian enterprise. 
Pushing still farther north, the river 
scenery is exhilaratingly diversified by 
falls of considerable magnitude, and 
green ovals of Arcadian meadows, where 
mountain dairies are carried on, and 
summer resorts thronged by stage ar- 
rivals crossing over from the Sacramen- 
to railway. Fifty miles southeast from 
the upper McCloud Falls, across meas- 
ureless earthquake upheavals, traversed 
in midwinter on Hungarian snowshoes, 
the road steeply descends into Fall Riv- 
er Valley. A serene panorama of vernal 
plain and slow-creeping rivers greets 
the eye restfully after the exciting ex- 
aggeration of mountain landscape be- 
held for a fortnight. To the right, be- 
yond leagues of bright meadow, a cluster 
of lakelets bubble out of the loose lava 
crust which covers the northeastern 
corner of California. These small, 
brimming basins are the terminal flow- 
ers of branching stems of the Fall, 
Bear, and Tule rivers. Fall River is 
the longest in view, dropping its unrip- 
pled coils down an emerald space of 
valley, until coming suddenly upon the 
dark, sluggish Pit, it leaps to that sullen 
current in a delirious frenzy of shrilling, 
foaming cascades. The quickening is 
instantaneous. The Pit is transformed 
into a roaring torrent, speeding straight 
for an austere line of ashen cliffs. 
After its union with Fall River, the 
Pit has a volume ten times that of the 
Upper Sacramento, and should right- 
fully be considered the main river and 
not a branch, as the names lead one to 
believe. From its source in Goose Lake 
it takes a dreary course over Modoc lava 
beds, to lose itself later in wind-swept 
tule swamps, and thence on, pauses to 
burst into lake bloom on the violet rim 
of the plain, before dragging dull lengths 
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down the marshy pastures of Fall val- 
ley. 

The most striking objects in this high 
altitude are the snow caps of craters, 
bobbing up unexpectedly and at long 
intervals apart in a disconnected circle 
about the wide circumference of the 
Fall and Pit table lands. The effect is 
indescribably weird, as only the heads 
of these massive giants are visible be- 
hind the smooth arches of crouching 
foothills. There were only four of these 
inimitable cones that I could identify, 
—Mount Shasta, the Lassen Buttes, 
Mount Pit, and Burney Peak. 

The Pit cafion is a stupendous and 
startling study of rudimentals, a daring 
revealment of Nature’s crude characters 
when pristine energies are at work. 
Every crook in the rough, narrow gap 
lays bare some new phase of convulsive 
and_ disintegrating forces abruptly 
brought to a standstill. Centuries of 
storms have since hammered, furbished, 
and deluged, these rigid peaks, without 
softening their aggressive angularity. 
On either side are misshapen masses of 
eruptive significance, built block upon 
block, with handfuls of withered bunch 
grass waving from ragged sutures, and 
now and then a contorted pine clinging 
desperately to gash or shelf. At times 
a sky-scraping bastion of uniform slate 
thrusts from its blackened chin a stum- 
py whisker of Alpine juniper, but at this 
elevation all luxuriance in vegetation 
has vanished. Though it is three hours 
before noon, the July sun has a cold 
sparkle, like that of a New England 


spring. 
An amazing feature of this grand 
cafion is its successive “dumping 


grounds” of detached Java slabs or gran- 
itic rocks heaped tofrightful proportions 
and uncertainty. There is something 
blood-chilling in the menace of these 
toppling moraines ; but a yet more sin- 
ister threat is an almost vertical slide of 
granulated basalt that lets slip a gritty 
rivulet with the lightest breeze or jar. 
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The wild river, tossing plumes of spray 
deep down at the feet, gnaws its trench- 
way through all this avalanche debris, 
carving naked chasms of tremendous 
height and sharpness,—a magnificent 
but terrifying spectacle, which is the 
antithesis of the joy-inspiring McCloud. 
The latter is the laughter of Nature 
sounding musically up from depth upon 
depth of mountain loveliness; but the 
Pit, rock-fettered and rushed headlong 
by the steeper incline of its bed, fills 
the yawning split in the Sierra with in- 
articulate raging and booming,—pictur- 
ing no sculptured precipice or venture- 
some dwarf tree by the way, but ever 
tumultuously broken into whirlpools and 
gallops, the mad stream tears onward, 
sprawling upon flattened bowlders, 
scooping out seething cauldrons, bellow- 
ing around noble curves, and at last 
concentrating all its thunders in a for- 
midable roar, when the sheeted floods 
leap seventy feet of solid wall. 

From the dazzling white maelstrom 
underneath the fall, the redoubtable 
river regathers its frothing rapids only 
to plunge them yet more furiously down 
the gorge,—a glorious race through 
dumb, cloven peaks, until fifty miles are 
covered. Upon nearing the end of this 
"unprecedented steeplechase, the tum- 
bled mass merges into a deep, swift 
current, winding a rippleless fold about 
the ponderous base of stark lava barrier 
or the bold masonry of bleached granite 
terminating at the McCloud. 

The south branches of the Pit River 
have their beginnings in the unexplored 
wilds of the mountain area reaching to 
the unique group of cinder cones, which 
includes Lassen Peaks. The largest of 
these streams, Hat Creek, is the favor- 
ite fishing resort of the Indians belong- 
ing to this section, and but for its inac- 
cessibility would be known far and wide 
as rare fishing waters. The deep, quiet 
current is fed from small oval, crescent, 
and circular lakes imbedded in rich bor- 
ders of bayoneted reeds. These Alpine 
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lake gems, varying from two hundred 
yards to one mile in length, are spread 
like a necklace on the green plush of 
valley meadows, or lie cradled between 
pine-crowned spurs,—unruffled and 
voiceless save for a stormy outpouring 
into Hat Creek. In 1850, Major Pearson 
B. Reading, a famed prospector of this 
region, tramped over thirty miles of 
rough mountain trail, carrying a bucket 
of living trout from Hat Creek to the 
Manzanita Lakes. These twolake discs, 
twinkling in the volcanic scoria off the 
western base of Lassen Buttes, have 
since been known to the few as won- 
derful fishing ponds. 

A bonny tributary of the Pit is Bur- 
ney Creek, which heads from the beau- 
tiful snow-vested butte from which it 
takes its name, and after many a way- 
ward mishap joins the main river ten 
miles below the mouth of Hat Creek. 
Like several of the Shasta water cour- 
ses, Burney Creek plays a pretty game 
of hide-and-go-seek,— now singing a 
merry tune through templed groves or 
meadow reaches, then suddenly drop- 
ping from view under a black Java mo- 
raine, and after a mile or two as suddenly 
reappearing in the sunny arena of an 
amphitheater of pines. 

Thus flowing alternately above and 
under the porous soil, the sprightly little 
river dodges its way through the most 
artistic bits of valley scenery the mind 
of man can picture. Burney woods and 
Burney Falls! How at their recollection 
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memory lingers to spell their exquisite 
beauty afresh! The forests are unmixed 
congregations of pines,—no over-large 
trees, but amazingly uniform in girth 
and height,— consecutive groves of liv- 
ing columns statelily leading down to 
the sylvan seclusion of the falls. This 
unlooked-for culmination of the river’s 
frolics makes the divinest water paint- 
ing I have ever seen. With twice the 
height of the Pit Falls, it has nothing 
of the bald, frameless outline of that 
hoarse-throated cataract,— that mass of 
solid white wedged in cold granite,— but 
hangs a rapt vision on a flower-wreathed 
face of cliff. 

The background of Burney Falls is a 
shallow concave of slated lava tufted and 
padded with rock mosses and ferns, and 
sharp-shorn at the top, down which the 
parted torrent pours either side a mimic 
turret. Next these streaming rivers of 
foam, and half way up the crescent wall, 
the water bursts from under fringed 
eaves, and descends in a swift falling 
veil, behind which ferns drip and long 
grasses pull and flatten. The great over- 
flowing bowl at the foot of the falls has 
not light enough to reflect the spiked 
plants on its brim, nor yet the rocking 
tiger-lilies, whose audacious brilliancy 
glows like stars in the rainbow spray. 

For all this perfected: beauty the pines 
make a ft setting, lifting their motion- 
less javelins into the golden ether, and 
barring from sight their hosts on the 
near, circling mountains. 

Ninetta Eames. 
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“LIKE A SLAP IN THE FACE.,”’ 


OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGNS. 


I.— SHE 


ALL the actors of the company began 
to assemble on the stage for the closing 
tableau, the leading man began to ma- 
neuver for his pose at L. C., where he 
was to voice the epigrammatic senti- 
ment that gave the name to the play; 
and the escorts in the audience, hero- 
ically foregoing the finale, commenced 
to get together their ladies’ wraps, fans, 
and opera glasses. The Babe poked Des- 
field with the handle of his cane, and 
said: “ Let’s get out of here before the 
crush.” 

Desfield picked up his program from 
beneath the seat where it had fallen, 
and put it in his pocket. He always 
made it a point to save his programs. 


AND THE 


OTHER FELLOW. 


On the lower shelf of his clothes-closet 
at home he had a pile that could be 
measured by feet. Then he nodded to 
the Babe, and the two went up the 
aisle, Desfield very distantly conscious 
of the implied rudeness to the per- 
formers. The curtain, the original red 
curtain that had been down before the 
first act, fell just as they reached the 
end of the aisle, amid hurried and doubt- 
ful applause, and whistles from the gal- 
lery. The house-lights were suddenly 
turned on, and the orchestra struck up 
a lively quickstep. 

It had been a matinée. They came 
out of the gloom of the theater, which 
smelt of stale gas and plush upholstery, 
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into the city again. Desfield felt as 
though he were in a manner passing 
from one play to another, only with the 
difference that in this latter he was at 
once actor, author, and audience. 

“ Let ’s go somewhere, and eat some- 
thing,” exclaimed the Babe, as they 
turned up the street. Desfield, as he in- 
stinctively reached for the middle part of 
his cane, cast a glance of some surprise 
at the Babe. He had not expected this. 
She had been in the first row of the 
dress circle with her mother, and Des- 
field had supposed that the uncon- 
scionable Babe would hang around the 
exit in order to see them to their car- 
riage, and thus give Her a chance to 
ask him home todinner. But the Babe 
did nothing of this; he was a changed 
man today; he had moped all through 
the play, taking only the head of his 
stick into his confidence, and now that 
the play was over, skulked away from 
the theater as soon as he could. 

Desfield forbore to question. He knew 
that, whatever was the ferment in the 
Babe’s mind, it would sooner or later 
reach the boiling point, and bubble over 
in a prolonged recital of grievances. 

This was precisely what did occur that 
very evening, as they put their legs un- 
der the dainty table in the dining-room 
of an up-town club. Desfield did not 
know whether the Johanisberger (1864) 
strengthened the Babe’s impulse in the 
direction of unreserved intercourse be- 
tween himself and his chum, or whether 
it weakened the barriers that the Anglo- 
Saxon throws before the spontaneous 
outburst of his more sentimental emo- 
tions: but whether the impulse was too 
strong, or the barriers too weak, out it 
came; and with admirable good humor 
Desfield submitted to listen to the end- 
less chapters of lamentations of thisnew 
Jeremiah. 

She had jilted him,—thrown him over. 
You see, it was this way: The Babe had 
gone to call on her upon a certain day, 
and had found her (paradoxically) not at 
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home. Then he had written a neat little 
note, asking if he might come on the 
following Sunday afternoon ; and by re- 
turn post she had told him that he 
might. “And when I go up there,” con- 
tinued the Babe with a wail, “I find the 
Other Fellow coming away, who tells me, 
with a grin on his damned face, that he’s 
just been there, and that she’s not at 
home. Now, I just ask you——” and 
the Babe closed with a burst of indigna- 
tion. “I don’t care, though,” he added, 
when he had finished, with his hands 
deep in his pockets and rolling his head 
from side to side “/ don’t care. If she 
can get along without me I can make 
out all right. Let’s see how she'll like 
the Other Fellow; that’s ail.” 

The next afternoon at somebody’s tea 
Desfield and the Babe saw her with the 
Other Fellow. She cut him dead. O, 
but one of those flat, unequivocal cuts 
that was like a slap in the face. 

“That’s all right,” said the Babe 
bravely, even if his chin would twitch. 
“ Did you see the look I gave her? O, 
I gave her a 1-look.” 

The split was absolute after this. She 
sent back her picture that the Babe had 
copied for her from a photograph, and 
he returned the scented necktie-holder 
that she had embroidered for him. She 
became feverishly gay,—was out some- 
where every night. The Babe began to 
speak of life and youth as though they 
were spelt with capitals, and to talk of 
going abroad. 

Things had reached this stage when 
society took up illustrated lectures. It 
became a fad to go. It was rather 
peculiar, too, that the ladies of society 
should have patronized them, because 
the Egyptian darkness that was the 
necessary adjunct to the lectures pre- 
cluded any possibility of gratifying the 
desire, “to be seen of men.” One par- 
ticularly spiteful sheet gave it out that 
some people went not in spite of the 
darkness, but because of it, which was, 
to be sure, very churlish. 
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But, however, they went in “numbers 
numberless.” The lectures were upon 
European travel, illustrated by lantern- 
slide photographs of all points of inter- 
est. In order to be consistent with his 
unconcealed intentions of foreign trav- 
el, the Babe was obliged to attend, and 
rarely missed a lecture. 

Desfield was one of the ushers. Des- 
field always did seem to find his little 
niche in everything of this kind that 
was going on. In tennis tournaments 
he was apt to be chosen as scorer. In 
athletic contests for charity he was 
always to be found upon the field in 
some semi-official capacity. At wed- 
dings he was best man. At balls he 
was floor-manager. At the club on 
Ladies’ Night he was on the receiving 
committee, at germans and cotillions he 
was generally leader. Somehow or 
other, those people that made up Des- 
field’s “set” found they could not well 
navigate in the troubled waters of soci- 
ety, unless they felt Desfield’s hand 
either at the wheel or upon the ropes. 

The lectures were held at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall. There were but two a week, 
one Monday evening, the other Satur- 
day afternoon. - Admittance was by in- 
vitation only, and the price of seats was 
high. It wasa select affair generally. 

On the last Saturday afternoon of the 
series, reserved for Paris and its envi- 
rons, Desfield found his hands full. 
The audience had never been so large, 
or so fashionable. Until nearly half 
an hour after the lecture had begun he 
was kept running up and down the 
aisles of which he had charge, seating 
the late-comers, and this after the hall 
was darkened was no easy matter. She 
with the Other Fellow were among the 
last to come in. The few remaining 
chairs were soon taken, and Desfield’s 
work was done. Those coming in any 
later were obliged to stand. 

She and the Other Fellow had been 
with the latest comers. They were not, 
however, the last. The Babe was the 
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last. The lecture was nearly half-over 
when he came in, and finding Desfield, 
leaned up against the wall with him in 
the listless and melancholy manner 
which was now— poor devil—not all 
affected. 

“I’m off next week Thursday, Des- 
field,” he whispered after a while. “Got 
my ticket this morning.” 

Desfield was really sorry for him. 
“Hard times, Old Man, isn’t it?” he 
said. 

The masculine emotions of these lat- 
ter days can go no further than this. 
When the fix de stécle gentleman calls . 
his friend, “ Old Man,” he has figura- 
tively fallen upon his neck and kissed 
him. Beyond this he cannot go with 
dignity. The Babe felt and appreciated 
this, and loved Desfield accordingly ; he 
would have liked to clasp him around 
the neck or to have wrung his hands, 
and in the surrounding darkness could 
have done so without fear and without 
reproach ; but instead he only shifted 
his position against the wall, and in an- 
swer more to what Desfield implied 
than to what he said, returned, — 

“It’s very good of you, Old Man.” 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” 
went on the lecturer, turning from side 
to side, and occasionally silhouetting 
his head against the brilliant circular 
focus on the curtain, like the transit of 
a planet across the sun,—“and now, 
turning from this marvel of engineering 
skill,” (he had been talking about the 
Eiffel Tower) “which like the skeleton 
of the Tower of Babel stands like a 
monument to the sky-aspiring ambition 
of mankind,—turning from this, let us 
take one of those large and lumbering 
omnibuses drawn by those heavy white 
horses, a sight so characteristic of the 
streets of Paris.” Here a picture of the 
sight was thrown upon the curtain 
“ We mount upon the top, are carried 
across the river, via the Pont de Jena, 
down through the beautiful Champs 
Elysées, and in a few moments emerge 
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upon one of the most beautiful, as well 
as one of the most historic squares in 
the world,—the Place de la Concorde.” 
He pressed a little tick-tack between 
his fingers, and the picture of the omni- 
bus seemed in a manner to dissolve into 
a view of the square. He paused a mo- 
ment for effect, and then proceeded, 
‘““We now stand upon ground where 
history has been made and unmade. In 
the distance, across the river, is the 
Chamber of Deputies. In the immediate 
foreground rises the Egyptian obelisk, 
a single block of granite.” He plunged 
into statistics with ferocious relish: 
“ Seventy-five feet, six and one-half 
inches in height, weighing ten thousand 
tons, and transported from Egypt at 
the cost of seven million one hundred 
thousand francs.” 

Desfield was troubled. He was not 
listening tothe lecturer’s flow of periodic 
English, but was thinking of the Babe 
and his miseries. That the Babe was 
hard hit, he knew now beyond any 
doubt. What effect it was to have upon 
him was less certain, and therefore more 
conducive to anxiety. The two had 
been chums ever since their college 
days, and had always been everywhere, 

*and done everything together. Now 
that the Babe was about to leave for 
Europe, Desfield felt in anticipation 
like a corps sans ame. 

“And surrounded,” continued the 
lecturer, “by four magnificent foun- 
tains, throwing jets twenty-seven feet 
high, and pouring out daily seventeen 
thousand gallons of water.” 

Then, too, he was almost sure that 
she loved the Babe very much indeed, 
and that her encouragement of the 
Other Fellow was a pretense and a 
sham. It did seem supremely silly that 
these two little children should spoil 
their whole lives by a quarrel over the 
most trivial thing in the world. 

“Groups of beautiful statuary at the 
four angles representing the four prin- 
cipal cities of the nation.” 
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It had always been a settled thing 
with Desfield that the two should event- 
ually be married, and he had been ac. 
customed to pose before himself as the 
friend of the household in future days, 
dining with them ex famitle, or spend- 
ing a cosy evening at their fireside. He 
felt keenly disappointed over this fail- 
ure of his little romance. 

“ Measuring six and one-half feet over 
a mile in circumference.” 

Desfield wondered if anything could 
be done,—if he could do anything. 

“ Six hundred dekameters.” 

The Babe had moved to a little dis- 
tance, having found a vaguely appropri- 
ate seat upon a cold steam-heater. 

Somebody in one of the forward seats 
got up, and came down the aisle. As 
his figure emerged into the scant circle 
of light thrown by the lowered gas jets 
that burned on either side of the door, 
Desfield saw that it was the Other Fel- 
low. 

“ Whew!” said the Other Fellow, as 
he came within whispering distance of 
Desfield, “can’t stand this any longer. 
Had to excuse myself to Her, and come 
out and have a peg. Come with me, 
won't you?” 

Desfield thought this was very like 
the Other Fellow, but an idea suddenly 
occurred tohim. He said: “ All right; 
you go along, and I’ll come after you 
as soon as I can get my overcoat.” 

The Other Fellow went out, and Des- 
field turned to the Babe, who was still 
sitting on the cold steam-heater, oblivi- 
ous to everything. Desfield woke him 
up, saying, “Come on, I have a seat for 
you.” Then he piloted him softly down 
the aisle and placed him in the seat the 
Other Fellow had just vacated, beside 
Her. 

As the Babe sat down, they recog- 
nized each other. The Babe turned 
quickly. “O,I say, Desfield,” he said. 
But Desfield was already gone, saying 
to himself, ‘“‘Leave ’em alone for half 
an hour in a dark room, side by side, 
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with no chance of escape,—with noth- 
ing or nobody to come between ’em, and 
if something don’t turn up it will be 
because they are a different kind of 
people than I take them to be.” 

He had now to direct all his wits to 
keeping the Other Fellow out of the 
way. For an instant he had the idea 
of getting him drunk, but he grimly re- 
flected that a gun of that caliber would 
probably kick about as far as it would 
shoot. 

He went out blinking into the glare 
of the afternoon sun, and found the 
Other Fellow waiting for him at an ad- 
jacent bar. They drank an absinthe 
together. Desfield was as long about 
it as he could be, then inveigled the 
Other Fellow to the lunch counter, and 
dawdled over olives and pretzels, talk- 
ing about the Fair, baseball, and a cer- 
tain Chicago barber shop the Other 
Fellow had seen, which was paved with 
silver dollars. Desfield knew the Babe 
had about twenty minutes more. They 
had been gone from the lecture room 
about ten minutes. By this, he thought, 
they must have got over the coldly- 
polite stage, and have come to mutual 
recriminations. He asked the Other 
Fellow to have another, with Az this 
time. Then once more back to the 
lunch counter, for another ten minutes. 
“Now they ’re about coming round to 
exvlanations,” thought Desaeld. He 
wished that the Other Fellow were sub- 
ject to epileptic fits, or could be drugged, 
cr quietly knocked on the head. They 
started to return, the Other Fellow 
smelling of cloves. 

As the white-painted valves of the 
doors of the bar-room flapped back and 
forth behind them, they both heard a 
sudden noise that made them pause to 
listen. There is no more mistaking the 
bark of an angry dog, than the hoof- 
beats of a runaway horse; there is a 
savagery,a viciousness, about it that can 
be instantly distinguished from the 
ordinary canine utterance. The noise 





came from a sort of blind alley, hardly 
more than a deep recess, just behind the 
saloon. It was followed by a snarl and 
a hoarse yelp in another key, and then a 
rapid succession of fierce, brutal noises, 
and the sound of furred bodies striking 
and rolling upon the ground. 

“A dog-fight,” cried the Other Fel- 
low with great delight, putting his hat 


on the back of his head. ‘‘ Must take. 


this in,” and he ran up to where the 
crowd was already formed in a circle. 
Desfield followed him, looking at his 
watch. “Now they’re about through 
with explanations and have started to 
make it up. The dog-fight is a special 
dispensation of Providence,—they ’ve 
about ten minutes more.” 

And when he saw the two dogs he 
perceived with unholy joy that the fight 
promised to hold out a good deal more 
than ten minutes, and he knew that the 
Other Fellow would stay as long as it 
lasted. By the time that Desfield got 
sight of them the two dogs were silent 
—they had already become “ locked.” 
The bull-terrier had a left leg hold, 
while the Newfoundland, holding on 
temporarily to his adversary’s ear, was 
gradually working for a grip on his 
throat. The Other Fellow already had 
out a roll of bills, and was shaking them 
across the ring at the large dog’s owner, 
offering seven to ten. He seemed to 
be in his element. ‘ Tin horn sport!” 
said Desfield to himself, with great dis- 
gust. 

“Tsn’t this beautiful?” said the 
Other Fellow to Desfield, rubbing his 
hands. ‘“ What a pity cats always fight 
in the night so you can’t see ’em. 
Seven to ten on the bull, you over 
there.” 

All at once the larger dog let go, and 
made for a new hold. The instant the 
bull felt himself free, he slipped his jaws 
upward, from the fore-leg up along the 
shoulder-blade, along the shoulder itself, 
and then suddenly closed them, vice- 
like, sunk deep in the soft part of the 
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throat,—all without a sound. “It’s all 
over but the shouting now,” cried the 
Other Fellow. 

In a few minutes this would be true 
of the lecture as well. 

“T think,” said Desfield to himself, 
“that they should now have come to 
the most interesting part of all. They 
have about four more minutes.” Then 
he looked at the Newfoundland ; some 
men were vainly trying to pry the bull’s 
teeth apart with a stout cane. “The 
bull won’t kill him before four minutes, 
anyhow,” thought Desfield. He waited 
till the Other Fellow’s back was turned, 
then slipped over to the hall. “ Strange,” 
he said, “that their future happiness 
should depend upon a dog-fight, and 
the strength of a bull-terrier’s jaws. If 
the bull can hold on for five more min- 
utes they'll make it up, and get mar- 
ried.” 

By the time he had got the coupé 
ready and waiting at the door the lec- 
ture was over, and the crowd began to 
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stream out. “ Maybe the scheme failed 
after all,” thought Desfield. 

She came out on the Babe’s arm. 
Both were nervously looking for the 
Other Fellow. Desfield made up to 
them. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “He’s 
interested — elsewhere — just now, and 
your trap is right here waiting for 
you.” 

The Babe leaned out of the carriage 
window, and wrung his hand. “You 
don’t know of anyone, do you Desfield, 
that wants to buy a Cunard ticket at a 
discount ?”’ 

“O, Mr. Desfield,—” She began. 

Through the window on the other 
side of the carriage Desfield caught 
sight of the Other Fellow hurrying 
distractedly around the corner. “ Where 
to?” he asked, interrupting Her. Then, 
as he got Her answer, he banged the 
carriage door, and looking up to the 
coachman said,— 

“Home, James.”’ 

Frank Norris. 
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So wide, so glistening, yea so jocund fair! 

Oh Day so golden, Earth in jeweled green! — 

Oh World! as ribbon girdling beauty rare 

The blue sea girdles thee, and mountains lean 
Dappled and dimpling o’er the shower-bathéd Earth, 
Whilst luminous amethyst clouds have rolled 

Full back, as curtains might from couch of birth. 
Such harmonies the wombs of seasons hold! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 
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THE REQUIEM OF THE DOVE. 


. [golden, 
a CROSS the marshes’ willowy fringe and seas of sunlight 
; A is Across the meadows purple-tinged with buds but half unfolden, 

t Where helpless, yearning tendrils cling, 

® And fancied fairies lightly swing, 
Y\ |Aa® fi With all the gladsome springtime bloom that brooks no 
4 mote % phantom thought of gloom, ; 
VE Is blent one song of sorrow. 








Who is the bard that dares to sing one note of aught but gladness? 
Who is the sprite that comes to ring one floral bell in sadness, 
When perched upon the mossy wall 
The meadow lark is prince of all, 
While joy ecstatic at his call resounds from mere to mountain ? 


From orange groves and spicy isles gay minstrels are returning, 

While roses glow with sunny smiles, their blush to ashes burning, 
Stray ripples laugh through banks of fern, 
Grim rocks the gladsome message learn, 

The trees rejoice at Spring’s return, and clap their hands for gladness. 


But over all this vernal glee midst Nature’s reckless wooing, 
Intrudes like sorrow’s prophecy a mournful, plaintive cooing ; 
Somewhere a lonely songster sings 
Of scattered leaves and vanished springs, 
And all her pent-up anguish brings to mock the joy of Nature. 
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Wild thickets, dense with briers and weeds, are glad with sounds of pleasure, 
On grassy slopes the shy fawn feeds and gambols at his leisure ; 

But one sad seeress from her hill 

Casts over all an icy chill, 
Sways the rapt listener at her will, and floods his soul with sadness. 





How canst thou come, thou mournful one, each breeze with sorrow loading? 
Why chant beneath a smiling sun one note of dark foreboding? 

When light is dancing in the dells, 

When music through the forest swells, 
And fairies ring their dewy bells, why chant that all are dying? 








‘Tall mariposa tulips smile, among the reeds and rushes 
Wild tiger-lilies droop the while to hide their conscious blushes ; 
But still from meadows tar away 
Resounds that plaintive, mournful lay, 
Rebuking all the thoughtless play of Nature’s artless children. 


Come in the autumn, dauntless seer, when withered leaves are falling, 
Then is the time o’er Nature’s bier to mind thy mournful calling ; 

But not in spring’s supernal bloom 

Should Nature whisper of the tomb, 
Or prophets come with thoughts of gloom to blight her youth and beauty 


But still from out her lonely haunt is borne her sad replying : 
There is of youth no lasting font, there is no end but dying. 
The flowers that on the hillsides bloom 
And all that share their sweet perfume 
Shall mingle in one common tomb, for all but love is dying. 


Awake, rapt songsters of the grove, and sing of mirth and gladness, 
Drown with the melodies of love that solemn voice of sadness ; 
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The winds her mournful omens waft, 
Then let them bear your notes aloft, 
Ye at the font of love have quaffed, and love shall live forever. 


Hark! what a mingled burst of sound with every breath more thrilling, 
From ridge to ridge its echoes bound, the loftiest hope fulfilling, 

Wild rapture rends the balmy air, 

Soft carols find an echo there, 
The dove’s low requiem has its share in spring’s complete outpouring. 


Join with the rest, thou gentle dove; there is no song of gladness 
But grows more tenderly complete when linked with notes of sadness. 
Then chant thy sweet, pathetic strain, 

Spring waits to hear thy soft refrain, 
Calling her to accept a throne 
Where gladness cannot reign alone, but joy and grief are blending. 


Martha L. Hoffman. 
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Tue stillness of midnight was on the 
Ortega Rancho. The cattle and horses, 
thousands in number, had been rounded 
into the adobe-walled corrals. The In- 
dian vaqueros were taking their sleep 
on the rawhides which formed the only 
furniture of the adobe huts in which 


they lived when not in the saddle. 


These huts were built on the inner side 
of and adjoining the great adobe wall 
which enclosed the actenda, as the 
main residence of the family was called. 
Old Don José Ortega had carefully 
examined his rawhide sack of fesos be- 
fore retiring to rest, to see th * none of 
his retainers had been tampering with 
it during the day. He had, for the hun- 
dredth time, taken down his trusty 
sword, presented him by the Viceroy of 
Mexico, and deciphered with much diffi- 
culty thelegend writtenthereon : “ Draw 
me only ina righteous cause, and sheathe 
me only when right has prevailed.” 
Having done this he hung it near the 
crucifix, that his last look at night and 
first in the morning might be upon 
them; for the Don was a Christian, as 
well as a brave and honorable soldier. 
He had recently taken count of his 
herds. Five hundred head of fat cattle, 
to, be sold when the next Boston “ Zy- 
drogher”’ came to the coast, would buy 


cheap finery for the vaqueros and their 
women; a China shawl and French shoes 
for pretty Guadalupe, and swell her 
dower above that of any sefiorita in the 
colony. 

The beauty of the family,—in fact, 
the beauty of the colony,—was sleeping 
the night away in her little room adjoin- 
ing the Don’s; for he guarded her as 
the delight of his old age. She had 
scrupulously said her evening prayers, 
commended herself to the keeping of 
her patron saint, and slept the sleep of 
innocent maidenhood, dreaming of vis- 
iting a sister at Monterey, who was the 
wife of an ex-governor; or; better still, 
visiting another sister who was the wife 
of a colonel in the army, and a queen of 
society at the great capital of Mexico, 
and having a score of fine gentlemen 
soliciting her company for the next 
dance. Was not her sister the hand- 
somest sefiorain Monterey, and was not 
herother sister theacknowledged beauty 
of the Mexican court? And was not 
she the fairest flower of all? Every- 
body told her so, and thus the fairies 
wove beautiful scenes into all the 
thoughts of her life. 

Suddenly there was heard a great clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs on the hard trail 
along which the vaqueros daily led the 
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herds to the grazing ranges. The dogs 
on the place raised a great howl. The 
horses sprang to their feet, and with 
quivering nostrils and distended eyes 
began snorting and prancing. The cat- 
tle also felt the general alarm, and hud- 
dled together, facing outwards,—their 
sharp horns elevated in the air, and 
their eyes straining to detect the source 
of the danger. 

The vaqueros shouted that the wild 
Indians were coming to steal cattle, and 
they jumped into their saddles for de- 
fense,—which they would have done if 
lightning had fallen among them. The 
old Don arose and girded on his sword. 
There was evidently trouble, but he 
could not divine the nature of it. The 
Indians were sneak thieves ; they would, 
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perhaps, crawl up and drive off loose 
stock, but they would not come with 
such a clatter as that. He had seena 
strange vessel pass up the channel a few 
days ago. It might have been a Yankee 
whaler, or a pirate; but then, pirates 
would not come on horseback. 

The cavalcade, whatever it was, de- 
scended the hill and came towards the 
great gate which opened into the fort- 
ress-like enclosure. There was shouting, 
and he could distinguish the voice of 
Arrelanes, his nearest neighbor on the 
north. 

‘For God’s sake José, hurry.” 

With his own hand he undid the fast- 
enings and swung back the stout gate. 
The troop, numbering thirty or forty, 
rode in. They were under the command 


“WITH HIS OWN HAND HE UNDID |tHE FASTENINGS.” 
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of Lugo, the military patrol of the col- 
ony. They had been in the saddle since 
yesterday morning, watching the pro- 
gress of a pirate which was coming down 
the coast, evidently intent on plunder- 
ing the ranchos of their cattle, money, 
and perhaps, beauty. 

“God save us all!” said Don José. 

“God save us all!” said the troop 
fervently. 

“What is to be done?” asked Don 
José. 

“Drive them off, of 
Lugo. 

“Our governor has ordered every one, 
on the appearance of the pirate, to re- 
move his stock, valuables, and women 
and children, to the hills. Send the 
women and children away up the cajon. 
If the pirates take the hacienda they 
will have only adobe walls for their 
trouble. We will] fight the fellow, how- 
ever, and teach him another lesson. He 
undertook to plunder Monterey, but the 
rusty old guns on the hill, that had not 


course,” said 


been fired for ten years, were worked 
with such good effect that he was glad 
to get away.” 

“We will stand by you, and prevent 


their landing. Let them batter down 
the walls if they wish. There is plenty 
of mud and plenty of willing hands to 
rebuild them. If we cannot prevent 
their landing, we can escape on our 
horses. They will not dare to follow us 
on foot into the mountains.” 

Soon everything was in motion. The 
gates of the corrals were opened, and at 
the familiar “ oop /a” the herds rushed 
out of the enclosures, and in a few 
minutes the clatter and bellowing were 
but faintly heard. 

“That is well,” said Lugo. 

Next, four trusty Indians lashed the 
rawhide sack of Spanish dollars to a 
pole, and started for a safe hiding place 
in the mountains, where the pirates 
would not dare venture. Last of all 
Gaudalupe and the wives and children 
of the vaqueros were put in motion. 
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Pretty Guadalupe was in tears an 
lamentations; but her father sharp! 
bade her remember that she was ai 
Ortega, a descendant of a long line oi 
soldiers, and she began to assume au- 
thority over the Indian domestics, and 
marshal them into line, each carrying 
some provision or other article of imme- 
diate necessity. There were” many 
adioses and much clinging and weeping, 
but in an hourafter Lugo’s arrival the 
place was vacated except by those who 
remained to fight. 

The rancheros were always in a par- 
tial condition for defense. The fierce 
tribes of the Sierra Nevadas would 
sometimes swoop down on their herds 
of cattle and horses, and often drive off 
quite a number. The famous Pegleg 
(Jedediah) Smith, at the head of a tribe 
of Indians living near Salt Lake, once 
raided the Arrellanes’s rancho in the 
Santa Maria Valley, driving off, accord- 
ing to his own statement to the writer 
of this article, seventeen hundred head 
of horses. 

The mud walls of the ranchos were a 
tolerable protection against the attacks 
of the Indians, but none at all against 
artillery. Then the guns of the settlers 
were not the best, and powder and ball 
were so scarce that few could afford to 
become good marksmen. The noise of 
the explosion frightened the Indians, 
and the balls would goa long distance, 
tearing holes in the ground, barking the 
trees, and sometimes hitting a man. 
But entirely new tactics were necessary 
to repel the pirates. 

Ortega proposed to frighten them 
away by making a show of force on the 
hill, but Lugo insisted on an ambuscade. 
A landing could ordinarily be made 
only at the mouth of the creek which 
was flat, marshy, and covered with wil- 
lows. Here they concluded to await 
the probable attempt to land. Lugo 
thought a few men, well posted and con- 
cealed by willows, would make a landing 
even by superior numbers difficult. 
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At daylight the vessel was seen 
standing in towards the rancho. A 
heavy swell was pounding the rocky 
shore, sending the spray twenty feet in- 
to the air. The cove into which the 
creek emptied was partially sheltered 
from the swell, though it was in no sense 
a harbor, as the water shoaled out a long 
distance. The pirate was approaching 
cautiously, under easy, sail, occasionally 
throwing the lead. A mile out he let 
go his anchor, and swung broadside to 
the land. Even at that distance the 
single twelve-pounder mounted on the 
deck looked formidable, and the vessel 
seemed black with men. 

Lugo thought, from the experience 
with the fellow at Monterey, that his 
one gun was rather inferior, dangerous 
only at short range, and the swell that 
was prevailing would make his aim very 
inaccurate. A puff of smoke showed 
that the fellow was going to try the 
range. The ball struck the water, 
bounded along the waves, and sunk 
before reaching the shore. A second 
one was too high, passing entirely over 
the buildings. A third struck the right 
level, tearing up the ground, but it was 
very wide of the mark. 

“ Poor gunnery,” said Lugo. “ It will 
take a week at this rate to hit the ha- 
cienda. Men are cheaper than powder. 
He will next try to effect a landing.” 

Up to this time not a native had shown 
himself, and probably the pirate thought 
the place was abandoned. As Lugo had 
predicted, the davits swung out, a boat 
was lowered, and a dozen men slid down 
the ropes into it and commenced row- 
ing towards the shore. A few minutes 
later another, similarly manned, fol- 
lowed. The boats rose and fell, alter- 
nately lifted into sight or settled in the 
trough of the waves. They made for 
the mouth of the estero, where the surf 
was less violent. The foremost boat 
paused, as it came near the breakers, to 
mount a high wave and land far up on 
the beach ; but it struck a submerged 
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willow, which swung it broadside to the 
surf and upset it, precipitating the 
crew into the water and quicksand, to 
be immediately overwhelmed by the 
next breaking roller. When the wave 


flowed back, the men, half strangled, 
were seen struggling in the sandy mud. 


II. 


“ Now is our time,” said Lugo, and a 
scattering fire sent three or four to their 
death. Some of the survivors plunged 
into the surf to reach the other boat. 
Only three tried to reach the shore. 
One of them was killed, and his body 
was washed back into the sea. As none 
of the colonists had exposed themselves, 
the pirates in the second boat could 
only fire at the puffs of smoke, and the 
balls passed harmlessly over the heads 
of the rancheros. 

When the two persons who had es- 
caped the last fire reached the beach, 
they were beset by a dozen Indian va- ° 
queros with riatas. These Indians were 
experts with these implements. They 
could throw one over a bullock while 
running at full speed, enclosing a pair 
of horns, head, or a foot, at pleasure, 
bringing the animal to the ground with 
a sudden stop, that sent it heels over 
head. Don José’s Indians had once 
roped a grizzly bear, and when they at- 
tacked a man they made it quite lively 
for him,—though, in this case, the first 
one that threw his riata was “ pulled in” 
hand over hand, until another and an- 
other came to his assistance. The fel- 
low was finally restrained by several 
riatas attached to his limbs, each pull- 
ing in a different direction. Both per- 
sons would have been dragged to death 
if Lugo had not interfered. He regard- 
ed them as prisoners of war, entitled to 
an honorable death, though he permit- 
ted the vaqueros to tie them, which 
they did by lashing the prisoners to 
poles, cross-pieces serving to keep their 
hands apart. The vaqueros had im- 
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mense difficultyin tying one of the men. 
He was an athlete, and as handsome asa 
prince. His strength was immense, and 
he came near overthrowing the some- 
what clumsy Indians, who were not ac- 
customed to handling men. 

The people of the second boat, seeing 
the ill success of those in the first, did 
not await an order to retreat, but pulled 
out of the range of the muskets as soon 
as they picked up their surviving com- 
rades that were struggling in the surf. 
The empty boat was thrown upon the 
beach, and left by the receding tide. 

“Well done,” said Lugo. “Several 
men missing, and two made prisoners. 
Now for some spiteful cannonading.” 

When the boat reached the vessel, 
desperate measures were evidently con- 
templated, for the cannon blazed away 
at the willows, making a great noise, but 
hitting no one. The tide was going out, 
carrying the line of breakers near the 
vessel, and the pirate pulled up his an- 
chor, and put out to sea. 

The rancheros now had time to look 
at the prisoners. The negro was aslave 
from the West Indies, and could talk a 
little Spanish. From him Lugo learned 
that the vessel was sailing under a com- 
mission from one of the South American 
republics, which was at war with Spain, 
and consequently by a legal fiction with 
all her colonies. There was but a pre- 
tense of legitimate warfare in the at- 
tack. The vessel had come to the coast 
to plunder the defenseless colonists. 
The white man was Joseph Chapman, a 
native of the United States, which was 
at peace with Mexico and Spain. 

“ A bad affair,” said Lugo. “ He has 
not even an excuse for being here. I 
am afraid we shall have to shoot him for 
a pirate, but we will give him a fair show 
for his life.” 

Messengers were sent to Santa Bar- 
bara and Buena Ventura to warn them 
of the presence of the hostile vessel. 
He, however, did not make another at- 
tempt at landing until he got as far 
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south as the San Gabriel Mission, which 
he succeeded in plundering of cattle and 
money. 

No enemy appearing for several days, 
the cattle and scattered members of the 
families were gathered in from the hills, 
and domestic affairs gradually resumed 
the usual routine. There was a full ex- 
change of experiences regarding the 
battle, as the affair was called. If all 
the stories were true, there would have 
been no pirates left to man the vessel. 
Those who lassoed the tall Yankee were 
the heroes of the occasion ; for, when 
the immediate danger was over, he had 
been allowed to get on his feet, his liberty 
being restrained by some rusty fetters 
found in the stores of the vessel which 
had brought the Ortegas to the coast 
in 1797. He was taller than the Or- 
tegas, and they were the tallest men in 
the colony. Such strength he had, too, 
—greater than that of a grizzly bear; 
for had not the vaqueros once lassoed 
and tied one? According to their story, 
the Yankee was the better man of the 
two. 

To enhance the victory, he was rep- 
resented as the captain of the vessel. 
He was a nobleman, a lord,—perhaps 
the king of the United States; for the 
ideas prevailing with regard to the great 
republic were rather vague. Very little 
knowledge of it had then reached that 
far-off land. 

All the women and children came to 
take a look, at the valiant prisoner. 
Fear of robbery and murder having 
passed, human charity and kindness 
began to prevail; and all thought it a 
pity that such a handsome man must be 
shot. Even the pretty Guadalupe must 
see him. What a vision of beauty she 
was to Chapman, who for years had 
seen only dirty savages, or the depraved 
women of theseaports. Tall,andstraight 
as a young pine, supple as a cat, eyes 
large and melting as a fawn’s, with a 
mouth made for kissing,—Chapman for- 
got fora moment his impending fate as 
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he gazed with rapture on the beautiful 
creature. 

Guadalupe could easily believe him a 
Prince. His marble-white forehead in 
the shade of his hat and curly chestnut 
hair, his hazel eyes and clear-cut features, 
were such contrasts to the swarthy 
Spanish style, that she, too, was en- 
tranced. When the eyes of each met, 
when hers expressed pity, and his admi- 
ration, as they did in a moment, the 
doors of paradise opened and showed a 
glimpse of heavenly bliss. 

When the time came to determine 
how Chapman should die, Guadalupe 
was the strongest advocate for a milder 
fate. She stormed with some and begged 
with others, and enforced both methods 
by copious tears. She pictured to her- 
self the man torn to pieces by being 
dragged by a herd of wild horses over 
the rocks, or lying, a corpse, in a pool 
of blood in the dirt. She had her father 
called out of the council. Throwing her 
arms around his neck, she upbraided 
him as a cruel man—cruel to her, as well 
as tothe prisoner. He had harmed no 
one — perhaps did not intend to. If he 
was shot or otherwise killed, she would 
go into a convent, and never see any- 
body any more. 

“Child,” said he, justice must be 
done.” 

“Justice!” said she. ‘“ What is jus- 
tice compared to mercy ?” and her eyes 
flashed. 

He had seen that look before. It was 
years ago, when he was young, when the 
mother of this impetuous child burst 
into a volcano of wrath over the wrongs 
perpetrated on an Indian woman. He 
loved her then for her righteous indig- 
nation, and revered her memory for the 
good angel she was to him while living. 
His sainted wife was looking through 
the child’s eyes. She ruled her father, 
then, at least. 

To Lugo she appealed as a soldier and 
aconqueror. ‘Conquerors can be gen- 
erous. You cannot be so cruel as to 
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have him dragged to death, or even shot. 
There is no danger now. It is not brave 


to slay a helpless man.” 


Il. 


LuGo could face cannon, muskets, and 
swords, but a pleading woman he could 
not withstand. 

“ We will see, my child, what can be 
done.” 

Men must maintain their dignity. 
They must be stern as a granite rock in 
the performance of duty. He was con- 
quered, however, and was looking for a 
reasonable way out of the humiliating 
absurdity. 

The negro was made the means of an 
understanding. “Chapman was im- 
pressed into the service of the pirate at 
the Sandwich Islands; he had been em- 
ployed on a whaler, and was taken from 
it by force. He was escaping from the 
pirates when he plunged into the surf. 
He would not willingly rejoin them, or 
assist them in any way.”” So Lugo saw 
a way out of the difficulty. 

It would not do to turn Chapman loose 
to betray the weakness of the colonies. 
He must remain a prisoner at large, or 
become a citizen of the country.. After 
some further parleying, Lugo agreed to 
be responsible for Chapman’s good be- 
havior. Lugorepresented to the council 
the need of the colony for strong, brave 
men. Chapman readily agreed to a sort 
of vassalage to Lugo, and so the matter 
was settled. 

The following day Lugo, with his pris- 
oner, for such Chapman really was, de- 
parted for Los Angeles. Chapman rode 
a led horse. Had Guadalupe seen his 
attempts at riding horseback she might 
have been sorry for her efforts to save 
him from the impending death, for he 
rode like a rubber ball, bouncing up and 
down, and falling off every hour. Now 
horsemanship with the California colo- 
nists was about their only accomplish- 
ment. All the work of agriculture was 
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performed on horseback. A wheel, oth- 
er than the truck sawed off of an oak log, 
never was seen. Not to be able to ride 
a lively horse was considered a disgrace 
that neither learning nor wealth would 
atone for. The horsemen that accom- 
panied Lugo were in ecstasies of laugh- 
ter at Chapman’s efforts at riding, for 
he had to cling to the saddle with both 
hands, or roll off. He was finally mount- 
ed behind Lugo, his long legs swinging 
every way for lack of a resting place. 
So the party rode through Santa Bar- 
bara, and past the Buena Ventura Mis- 
sion. 

When Lugo reached his home, which 
was near Los Angeles, his wife gave him 
a hearty welcome, for she had heard of 
the difficulty at the Ortega rancho. 
Seeing his horse carrying double, she 
inquired whom he had with him. 

“T can’t pronounce his name,” said 
he. “He is an American, can’t speak a 
word of Spanish, and rides like a log. 
We must treat him well, however.” 

He dismounted, and Chapman tum- 
bled awkwardly off. An Indian servant 
took charge of the horse, and Lugo and 
his captive entered the low adobe house. 
Lugo, in a few words, gave his wife an 
account of the affair resulting in the 
capture of the pirate. She made the sign 
of the cross, invoked her patron saint, 
and set about getting supper. 

The great kettle, which always con- 
tained a supply of beef or mutton for a 
stew, was hung over the fire that was 
built on the ground in a corner of the 
house. Corn, beans, onions, and red 
peppers, were thrown in, and soon a sa- 
vory odor began to arise from the steam- 
ing mess. The soapstone rock, upon 
which /orti//las were baked, was placed 
against the fire to heat, and an Indian 
woman was set to grinding on the mefzate, 
the domestic millstone, some freshly 
gathered ears of green corn. 

As in most of the colonial homes, 
there was but little display of table fur- 
niture, in fact, none at all. Each indi- 
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vidual used a large clam shell for a dish, 
being helped directly from the big pot, 
a smaller shell answering for a spoon. 

When the stew was ready, Lugo’s 
wife took a portion of the green corn, 
which had been ground into a plastic, 
doughy mass, and by a dextrous manip- 
ulation, which can only be acquired by 
much practice, rapidly reduced it to a 
wafer-like thinness. This was instantly 
cooked on the hot stone. It is then the 
famous tortilla, a most delicious food. 
It is eaten from the hand, or dipped, bit 
by bit, into the stew, to absorb the 
moister part. 

Chapman looked on the culinary pro- 
cess with considerable interest, for his 
meals had been quite irregular since he 
left the ship. He had a wonderful gas- 
tric power, corresponding with his im- 
mense strength. His appetite aston. 
ished Dame Lugo, for the Spanish are 
generally abstemious, both in eating and 
drinking. She, however, had seen an 
Indian “lay in” and carry away a three 
days’ supply, without inconvenience. 
Feeling safe in her husband’s assertion 
that the visitor did not understand a 
word of Spanish, she dilated freely on 
his destruction of food. 

“ He must have starved a month. His 
long legs and big feet must be hollow. 
He must bea sort of anaconda. Will 
he sleep a week, after swallowing so 
much ?” 

“ Hush, wife. If you had seen him 
shake off the vaqueros, as a bear would 
so many dogs, you would not wonder at 
his eating.” 

“Holy Mother, save us,” said she. 
“He may cut al] our throats before 
morning.” 

“ He is a soldier,” said Lugo, “and 
does not fight women and children. 
Besides, he is paroled not to fight until 
regularly exchanged.” 

This silenced, but did not satisfy the 
sefiora. She again took a stealthy look 
at his immense muscles, which seemed 
larger than ever, and she could easily 
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believe that he could overcome a dozen 
slow andclumsy Indians. She felt com- 
paratively safe, however, for she knew 
that all animals take long naps after big 
feeds. 

The night passed off without any dis- 
turbance. Chapman slept as soundly 
on one of the rawhides that formed the 
only carpet on the clay floor of the 
house as if he had been in his own bed, 
in the loft of the log cabin in the pine 
woods of Maine, with strings of dried 
pumpkin, apples, and seed corn, festoon- 
ing the otherwise naked rafters of the 
roof. He probably would have done so, 
even if he had been informed that he 
was to be shot in the morning, for na- 
ture predominated over the emotional 
part of his character. 

He was quite as much of a curiosity 
to the Los Angelefios as he was to the 
rancheros. Lugo’s attendants were ques- 
tioned regarding the “battle.” Time 
and distance had not lessened the mag- 
nitude of the events, and the valorous 
deeds were again related with such or- 
namentation as was deemed necessary. 
The captured Yankee was watched with 
fear and trembling, much as a grizzly 
bear would be if turned loose. The 
question of what to do with him was 
necessarily prominent. His friendly 
hugs even, might be dangerous. Some 
openly asserted that he ought to have 
been executed ; that it was not yet too 
late to remedy the mistake. Lugo, 
however, proved his fast friend. 

At that time quite a number of men 
and Indians were employed in the pine 
woods forty miles away, getting out 
timbers for the church. There was no 
road leading to the place, only a rough 
trail over the mountains and through 
rocky cafions. If he was set to work 
there, he could not communicate with 
any enemies nor escape, for the moun- 
tains beyond were considered impassa- 
ble ; he would be lost if he attempted to 
climb them. So he was sent to the pine 
woods. 
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Now Chapman knew all about timber, 
Though he could not ride a horse, he 
could chop down a tree and make it fall 
just where he chose. He could line, 
score, and hew it, for he had worked at 
ship-building ; and when that was done 
could hitch a drove of the long-horned 
cattle to it, and move it off. In this 
way the timbers for all the mission 
buildings had been procured by immense 
labor. All at present in existence show 
the wear of forty miles of hauling over 
the ground. 

A year passed and he had become the 
sole manager of the timber squad, and 
was in high favor not only with Lugo 
but with the church fathers as well. He 
had really become indispensable. Many 
consultations, unknown to Chapman, 
had been held as to the policy of identi- 
fying him with the colony, by marrying 
him into some Spanish family, and hold- 
ing him to the Coast, as it were, by do- 
mestic ties. The colonies were weak in 
men, and exposed to attack by land as 
well as by sea. The Indians of the 
Sierra Nevadas were becoming bolder 
each year. The trappers of the Rocky 
Mountains had crossed the hitherto un- 
known territories, and set their traps on 
the streams emptying into the Pacific 
Ocean. The Hudson’s Bay Fur Com- 
pany had established several posts on 
the Coast, thus encouraging greater 
trespass in future. The flaxen-haired, 
light-bearded races that threatened to 
descend upon the weak colonies, were 
looked upon much as the Danes were by 
the English tribes of early ages. As 
one governor expressed it: “These 
hunters are possessed of an infernal 
courage and energy that make them face 
appalling dangers with indifference. 
The trackless deserts of the interior, the 
deep snows of the Sierra Nevadas, and 
the fierce tribes of Indians, are trifles to 
them.” 

While the colonists were considering 
Chapman’s future, from a basis of pub- 
lic utility, an incident occurred which 
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hastened a conclusion. The time for 
the rainy season was near, and Chap- 
man was preparing for his last haul of 
timbers. The cattle that had been pas- 
tured on small patchesof grass bysquads 
of vaqueros were lying in the adobe 
corrals, which had been built to keep 
them together at night and secure them 
from the raids of wild Indians, or natives 
who had not come under the rule of the 
missions. Sometimes a dozen or more 
“converted Indians,” that were not sat- 
isfied with their allotted work, rations, 
or social relations with the females, 
would break away from the missions, 
and unite. with the wild Indians to plun- 
der the fathers’ stores, or drive off their 
stock. This was a standing danger to 
the colonists as well as the missions. 

During the night: mentioned one of 
the Indian cattle drivers awoke Chap- 
man, saying, “ Sefior, sefior! The wild 
Indians are cutting the cattle out.” 

As Chapman awoke, the man urged 
him to listen. Hecould distinctly hear 
a grating sound produced by moving 
something forward and backwards, like 
a saw. The noise was new to Chap- 
man, but the Indian explained that it 
was the cutting down of the adobe walls, 
by drawing a rawhide riata across them ; 
that when a section was cut that way, 
it could be pushed over, making an 
opening through which to stampede the 
cattle with firebrands and a great noise. 

“How many Indians?” said Chap- 
man to the vaquero. 

“One thousand, senor,” said the In- 
dian. 


IV. 


SOME Indians had deserted a day or 
two before, and probably had induced 
others to join them in araid ; but Chap- 
man knew that a thousand was an im- 
possibility. He had learned that an In- 
dian’s estimate of numbers was of little 
value ; that scarcely one in a hundred 
could count more than twenty. More 
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than that was a thousand or million, 
incomprehensible te their weak minds. 
So he concluded that there might bea 
dozen, the bulk of them stationed near 
the outer wall, opposite the opening, 
ready to break over with a wild hurrah 
when the bisected portion of the wall 
fell. He knew he could easily drive 
away the four or five that were sawing 
the wall with their riatas, but the others 
might attack his men with their bows 
and arrows, and in the confusion, kill 
some of them. He planned a daring 
way of discomfiting the Indians by a 
dash among them alone, while the others 
of the camp should make a great noise. 
Now, noise is a potent factor in all sav- 
age warfare. The wild Indians gener- 
ally ran away at the first explosion of 
fire-arms, but Chapman chose rather to 
teach them a new lesson. He passed 
out quietly, and as he expected, saw a 
number of firebrands ready to be blown 
into a flame when the wall fell. He 
rushed into the midst of the lights, his 
club describing wide circles as it went 
around his head, occasionally hitting 
something with a sickening thud that 
indicated a hurt for somebody. About 
the same time the others rushed out 
with loud shouts and the firing of guns. 

The beseigers, when the club began 
to fall, shouted “ Dzab/o Chapman,” and 
were too astonished to make any resist- 
ance, and fied with the others when the 
outcry and firing commenced. 

After getting well out of range of 
Chapman’s club, they turned and shot 
a few arrows towards the adobe walls. 
Some were sent up into the air, soas to 
fall inside the corral and wound the 
cattle. A good arrow represents nearly 
a day’s work foran Indian arrowmaker. 
They are therefore sparing of their am- 
munition, so the rain of arrows did not 
last long. 

Some of the vaqueros, frightened by 
the apparent numbers of the Indians, 
mounted their horses and fled towards 
Los Angeles, which they reached about 
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daylight, with the report that all the 


men, including Chapman, were killed, 
and the cattle driven off. Lugo, who 
felt responsible for Chapman’s safety, 
raised a few volunteers and started for 


the pine timber to investigate the mat-. 


ter. He was astonished to meet the 


train coming in good order, not a beast 
lost, or man — except such as had de- 
serted — missing. 

Every one was talking of the Ameri- 
can who put a thousand wild Indians to 
flight, as a wolf would a flock of sheep. 
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him one of us by marrying him into a 
Spanish family.” 

There was talk of Castilian superiority 
—noble blood, and all that sort of stuff, 
which other nations as well as the Span- 
ish are addicted to. 

It was generally objected that he 
could not ride horseback, and there- 
fore could not be a gentleman ; that he 
could not talk Spanish, and could not 
mingle in society ; that he was raised a 
heretic and could not marry a Catholic 
girl, etc. 


“CHAPMAN COULD RIDE.” 


Chapman had no wonderful story to 
relate. He did not think it much of an 
affair to rout a few Indians with a good 
club. When asked how many he had 
killed, he answered, “ None” ; anyhow, 
he left no dead Indians around the cor- 
ral; he thought it quite likely that some 
of them might have sore heads for a 
while. 

Some of the older Spaniards shook 
their heads, and had doubts about this 
“Diablo Chapman,” that could rout a 
whole tribe of Indians withaclub. Lugo 
insisted that it was “ quite time to make 


Lugo assured the council that Chap- 
man could ride without falling off more 
than once a day; that, as for his ignor- 
ance of the Spanish language, numbers 
of nice girls could be induced to take 
charge of his education. “As to his 
being a heretic, has not all of his work 
gone into the church? Howcan he get 
away from that? Let our good Fran- 
ciscan fathers object, if they think he 
isa heretic. In fact, I know that they 
consider him a good Christian, and a 
very useful one, too. Who can manage 
the Indians as he can ?” 
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One man still ventured to say that 
sparing his life, when the vaqueros were 
about to drag him to death, was a great 
mistake ; that even now he might be 
put out of the way, and end the disa- 
greeable business. This suggestion was 
again frowned upon as unworthy of 
Christians and gentlemen. 

They finally agreed to state the case to 
the father of the Los Angeles Mission. 
In an hour they received a terse letter, 
written ina plain hand, on strong paper, 
as follows : 


My CHILDREN : 
Lugo’s advice is sensible. 
marry. 


Let the man Chapman 


This ended the discussion, as to the 
propriety of his marrying. 

When Chapman was approached re- 
garding the matter, he seemed rather 
pleased. Obligations to his own coun- 
try rested lightly on him, otherwise he 
would not have been found in company 
with the pirate. Furthermore, he rather 


liked the free and easy life of the col- 


onists, spiced, as it was, with occa- 
sional dangers. He had sown “wild 
oats” until he was satisfied. 

Lugo told Chapman that the Santa 
Barbara girls were the most beautiful of 
all on the Coast,— of all in the world, 
for that matter,—and when he men- 
tioned the Sefiorita Guadalupe, as the 
prettiest of them all, Chapman thought 
so, too. But, man-like, he began to 
think the woman he almost worshiped 
immeasurably above him, a sort of saint, 
to be adored rather than loved. 

He knew of Guadalupe’s efforts to 
save his life only from Lugo’s banter- 
ings and obscure hints, but he remem- 
bered well the pitying look she gave 
him, when he was chained to the brand- 
ing post in the cattle yard. It was but 
a trifle, but the memory of it had be 
come the principal fact in his life. It 
was an “air castle,” it is true, but of 
vast size, for all that. 

Chapman’s knowledge of Spanish was 
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hardly sufficient for such a delicate busi- 
ness, so Lugo, as a sort of god-father, 
and as a man of experience, undertook 
the management of this love affair. 
Having seen Guadalupe’s efforts to save 
Chapman’s life, and knowing her subse- 
quent interest in the man, he had no 
doubt of a successful termination of the 
mission, at least, as far as she was con- 
cerned. 

He knew the Don’s family pride, and 
expected opposition, so his first essay 
was with the father of the girl. He was 
quite violent at first. 

“Who is Chapman that he should as- 
pire to the hand of the richest, best look- 
ing, and best bred girl in the colony? 
Remember that she is an Ortega of the 
bluest blood. One sister is the wife of 
an ex-governor, another is the wife of a 
colonel in the army, and a queen of so- 
ciety at the capital.” 

Lugo assured him that he did not wish 
to propose an unworthy marriage for the 
sefior’s daughter, or one against her 
wishes and desires. 

He spoke of Chapman’s bravery, of his 
value to the colony, harassed as it was 
by land and sea ; of his business ability, 
which was much greater than that of 
any native Spaniard. He referred him 
to anumber of Americans on the Coast 
who were accumulating fortunes, while 
the sons of wealthy Spaniards were in- 
efficient, and addicted to gambling, and 
wasting their estates. 

The Don winced a little at this, as it 
was a home thrust. 

Lugo continued: “The fathers ap- 
prove of it. Governor Echeandia is will- 
ing, and even will recommend the allot- 
ment to him of the sodvante near the 
colonial rancho, of several thousand 
acres of land. You can stock it from 
your herds, and thus put the young 
couple into a respectable position.” 

These and other things were urged, 
until Don José consented to the mar- 
riage, always provided that Guadalupe 
was willing to marry an American. 
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V. 


LuGo, thus encouraged, broached the 
itter to the girl. What was his aston- 
ishment to meet with an explosion of 
wrath exceeding her indignation when 
he proposition of dragging Chapman to 
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He is a bear,—a gringo. Are there no 
men in California? Are all afraid of the 
Indians? I do not care to marry an 
Indian fighter.” 

Lugo was thunderstruck. He had;no 
doubt of receiving a favorable reply. 
women generally love those they have 
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““REMEMBER THAT SHE IS AN ORTEGA.” 


death was under consideration by the 
court marshal. 

“It is true that I interfered to save 
his life. I did not want such a deed as 
dragging a man to death attached to the 
Ortega home. I did not care for the 
American. I never thought .of marry- 
ing him. Cannot I choose among the 
de la Guerras, Castros, Carrillos, Ban- 
dinis, or Arguellos? He is no cavalier. 


Vol. xxiii—27, 


saved from death ;— but then Lugo did 
not know all the depths of woman’s na- 
ture. Who does? 

Guadalupe had kept fully informed 
regarding Chapman. She had learned 
regarding the opinion and desires of 
the governor. She knew of the approv- 
al of the priests of the proposed mar- 
riage into the Ortega family. 

“ Am I to be sacrificed to the necessi- 
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ties of the colony? Have I no will of 
my own, that I should be sold like a 
band of cattle? I will let Lugo and 
Chapman, and even Governor Echean- 
dia, know that I have something to say 
about it.” 

She stamped her little feet in rage, 
had a fit of weeping, declaring she was 
nothing to anybody. She would go to 
Mexico and live with her sister ; would 
become a nun, and wait on the sick in a 
hospital, and ever so much more of the 
same kind of talk. 

The gray-haired old Don declared she 
never should marry the American. He 
was a fool for consenting to such a thing 
at all. She was good enough, and pret- 
ty enough, to be a king’s bride. The 
Indian servants, too, stormed about the 
matter, and professed their willingness 
to make “os Americanos vamos el 
rancho.” 

This aroused another spirit. She 
threatened them with all kinds of pun- 
ishment if they harmed a hair of his 
head. She ridiculed their idea of driv- 
ing him off, asserting that they would 
have to find him on the beach, half- 
drowned, before they would dare to look 
at him. 

When Chapman heard of the utter 
failure of the negotiation his hopes, 
which had been upto the highest point, 
fell to zero. He wandered around the 
hills, on horseback now, sometimes dash- 
ing recklessly into the roughest surf, or 
climbing over the most rugged moun- 
tains. He borrowed a gun, and shot a 
‘“‘mountain lion” (panther) that had de- 
stroyed nearly a flock of sheep, and he 
actually followed a grizzly bear, a terri- 
ble fellow, into a deep gorge, and killed 
it, though he himself did not escape 
without a severe hug and some ugly 
scratches. He was getting reckless. 

To add to his disappointment Guada- 
lupe did not hide herself away, but fre- 
quently crossed his vision, looking glo- 
rious as a morning star,—and about as 
far away. 


[ Mare}, 


Chapman and Lugo had determined 
to abandon the scheme as ‘hopeless. 
Lugo was half angry to see the man he 
had befriended tossed about like a foot- 
ball, and quite sorry that he had led him 
into such an unfortunate chase. Chap- 
man would have fought a dozen grizzlies 
to have secured Guadalupe. As it was 
he fell into some of his forecastle ways, 
and let fly a volley of oaths, consigning 
all women to an uncomfortable place. 

How stupid men are sometimes. A 
hundred and twenty pounds of woman 
will often fool well, ever so many 
men. 

If Lugo and Chapman had had their 
wits about them, they would have seen 
that they were being royally entertained. 
Guadalupe’s hand was_ everywhere. 
Even the relatives were invited to par- 
take of the hospitalities, and witness her 
triumphs. Guadalupe kissed all her un- 
cles and cousins in a tantalizing way, 
looking as sweet as if just from Para- 
dise. Chapman would have murdered 
the whole lot for one of her kisses ; but 
he did not get that precious salutation 
then, nor for many days thereafter. 

Why not? Yes, why not? Well? 
Of course not. It was Guadalupe’s way 
—woman’s way. That's all. 

All, except the stupid Lugo and Chap- 
man, could see that she was playing her 
lover as an angler would a securely 
hooked trout, taking ample satisfaction 
for the presumptuous manner in which 
she had been bargained away. Every 
day’s incidents made Guadalupe more 
sure of Chapman’s devotion, and conse- 
quently the tests of it were correspond- 
ingly severe. Even Sefor Ortega him- 
self upbraided his daughter for her 
rudeness to the American. “ Ladies do 
not insult those who honestly tender 
their love.” 

This strain was too great to last long. 
Something would give way. One after- 
noon Chapman and Lugo had taken a 
long ride on the beach and over the 
headlands. They had agreed to depart 
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the next morning. It is likely that 
Guadalupe would have interfered, in 
some way, to have prevented their de- 
parture. It was no part of her tactics 
to let her captive escape. She was fer- 
tile in expedients, for iove ripens a sim- 
ple girl into an artful woman in a very 
short time. A story of a probable In- 
dian raid, or the appearance of a strange 
vessel off the coast, which she could 
easily put in circulation, would detain 
them for a week or two; but she had no 
need to draw on untried resources. 
When the two men returned from 


their ride they turned their jaded ani- 


‘A LONG 


mals loose, as usual, and hung the sad- 
dles and furniture on some wooden pins 
on the wall of an adobe building used 
for the storage of such things. Chap- 
man was more desperate and unreason- 
ablethan ever. Lugo sympathized with 
him, but did not lose his temper as his 
companion did. Chapman cursed his 
ill luck in getting on the pirate ; in not 
getting shot, as others were, while srug- 
gling in the surf; in presuming to mar- 
ry the daughter of an old Don like 
Sefior Ortega, and much more of the 
same sort, ending with a curse on things 
generally. 

“Hush,” said Lugo. “God will strike 
you dead if you blaspheme that way.” 
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As if to make his words true, the 
ground began to rock violently, rattling 
the earthen tiles from the roof. Lugo 
cried, “Temblor,” and sprang to the 
door of the tile-covered hut, in which 
they had been standing, in time to es- 
cape the falling mass of timbers and 
tiles. He did not stop to see what be- 
fell his companion, but ran to the haci- 
enda to learn what had happened to the 
family. 

The hacienda, being new and strong, 
escaped injury. The family was in much 
alarm, however. The shock sent them 
all to the open air. When the mem- 
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bers found themselves safe there was 
much embracing and rejoicing. The 
damage was limited to the destruction 
of three or four of the oldest adobe 
buildings, which went down, raising a 
great cloud of dust. 

The personal experiences were then 
related. Don José had hobbled out 
mid the falling of the articles hanging 
to the roof timbers. Guadalupe got 
safely down the ladder-like stairway 
eading to her room,—how, she did not 
know. The first she knew she was on 
her feet, watching the cloud of dust 
arising from the fallen adobes. Lugo’s 
experience was in one of them. Heand 
Chapman were talking when he heard 
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**GOOD NURSING.” 


the rumble, saw the ends of the rafters 

that supported the heavy tiled roof slip- 

ping on the adobe walls, and he sprang As many as could get on the ground 

to the door just as the roof fell. commenced moving the rubbish. A 
He turned pale, exclaiming, “My great mass of it lay on Chapman. It 

God! I am afraid Chapman is killed.”” seemed that the shaking of the timbers 
He ran to the spot, the others follow- had allowed the tiles to drop first, and 

ing. One hand was visible above the that he had put up his hand to ward off 

pile of tiles and timbers. the descending pieces, which finally 
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brought him to the ground, face down- 
wards, completely covering him, with 
the exception of his hand. The differ- 
ence of a second between Lugo’s move- 
ment and his left him overwhelmed with 
the rubbish. 

Guadalupe’s grief and distraction were 
violent. She repeatedly asserted, “I 
have killed him ; I have killed him.” 

“ My child,” said Lugo, “you did not 
cause the temblor.”’ 

“ He would not have been here but for 
me,” said she. “Cudpa mea! Culpa mea!” 

No one stopped to trace out the crim- 
inal responsibility, but proceeded with 
the utmost energy to recover his body, 
for it seemed impossible that any one 
could retain a spark of life under such a 
weight. He had been bleeding at the 
mouth and nose, the ground below him 
was saturated with blood. 

When he was removed a little distance 
from the place, Lugo, who had some 
knowledge of surgery, felt the wrist for 
a pulse. Finding none, he tore away 
the shirt and placed his ear on the region 
of the heart, listening carefully for a 
moment or two. 

The indications seemed favorable, for 
he called for. water, which being fur- 
nished he madea kind of swab of moist- 
ened cloth, thrust it into Chapman’s 
mouth, and removed a mass of clotted 
blood and dust, repeating the operation 
a minute or two afterwards. The blood 
began to flow, which he seemed to think 
afavorable omen. He then put a tea- 
spoonful of brandy on Chapman’s 
tongue, continuing it as fast as the 
liquid was absorbed. This was followed 
by a twitching of the muscles of the 
face, then a movement of his limbs; 
then the eyes slowly opened. 

Guadalupe could no longer restrain 
herself, but knelt beside him, bestowing 
the long-wished-for kisses on his mouth 
and eyes, at the same time calling upon 
him, in the tenderest tones, to live for 
her sake. “I did not mean what I said. 
{ have loved you all the time.” 
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There was a stony stare fora moment, 
as if he was trying to collect his scat- 
tered thoughts; his eyes softened, and 
the least bit of a smile flitted across his 
face, as he evidently recognized the 
great luminous eyes that were gazing 
into his. Guadalupe saw forgiveness 
in that look, even if the insensibility 
following was death, as all feared. 

Lugo gently drew her away and felt 
the pulse. “He is not dead,” said he, 
“but very weak.” He again adminis- 
tered stimulants, placed him ina shade, 
and left him in Guadalupe’s care. 

An hour later Lugo made a further 
examination, and decided that none of 
Chapman’s bones were broken, though 
his ribs had been pressed nearly to his 
backbone. They had sprung back, leav- 
ing the lungs and heart free to do their 
work again. The congested lungs would 
resume their natural condition with a 
few days of rest and good nursing,— 
the last two words being emphasized 
and addressed to the nurse, who had 
claimed possession of the patient. Gua- 
dalupe blushed a little, a look of the old 
wickedness coming over her face. 

This ended all doubt about the rela- 
tions of the two persons. The future 
was spoken of with confidence. In due 
time Chapman got well. The matter of 
a tract of land had been settled by the 
transmission of a map describing the 
grant to the viceroy at Mexico for ap- 
proval. 

One morning there was a long proces- 
sion from the Ortega hacienda. Don 
José, accompanied by Lugo, led the way. 
Behind him came Chapman and Guada- 
lupe, both on one horse. She professed 
to be timid,—afraid to ride alone, or 
even to ride on a pillion behind another, 
the usual way for females to journey. 
Chapman tied his silken sash into a 
loop, and hung it on the horn, or pom- 
mel, of the saddle as a rest for one of 
Gaudalupe’s fairy feet; the other, or 
rather the limb to which it belonged, 
being hooked around the pommel. 
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Chapman sat behind on the bastos, or 
rear part of the saddle, the stirrups be- 
ing pulled far back as a rest for his feet. 

He rode with an arm on each side of 
the girl to keep her from falling off, 
holding a rein of the bridle in each 
hand. The procession moved slowly, 
so that Chapman not only kept his own 
seat but materially assisted Guadalupe, 
who occasionally swayed against his 
arms as if to tempt them to a closer 
embrace. 

Behind these came the numerous rel- 
atives of the Ortega family, the vaque- 
ros (tame Indians), and last of all the old 
Spanish carts, with the elderly and 
young people who were not able to ride 
on horseback. The wheels of these carts 
were a foot wide, made of sections of 
oak logs, never quite round or of uni- 
form thickness, running on equally 
clumsy axles which were never in the 
center of the wheel, nor at right angles 
with the sides. Age and wear added to 


these imperfections, and the wheels 


when in motion made a tortuous track. 
As for some reason, or perhaps for no 
reason at all, these wheels were never 
lubricated, they made a wonderfully 
plain tive noise as they rolled along. This 
was the only wheeled conveyance seen 
on the Coast as late as 1840. 

The procession was nearly half a mile 
long, all the Ortega connections being 
in line, for each ranchero’s standing was 
determined by the number of friends 
and servitors following his banner, and 
Sefior Ortega was one of the oldest and 
wealthiest rancheros on the Coast, his 
land, eleven leagues or forty-eight thou- 
sand acres, having been allotted him by 
the viceroy of Mexico as early as 1797 
for great valor and discretion in a dan- 
gerous enterprise. His domains extend- 
ed twenty miles along the ocean, and 
literally included a thousand hills on 
which his cattle grazed. 

As will be surmised, the procession 
was moving towards the Santa Babara 
Mission church, to celebrate the nup- 
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tials of Chapman and the pretty Gua- 
dalupe. The story of the capture of the 
American, and his subsequent good for- 
tune, was the topic of the day. Some 
of the people thought well of the alli- 
ance ; others felt that the marriage of 
the acknowledged belle to a foreign ad- 
venturer was very unfortunate. The 
younger cavaliers, especially, looked on 
with scowling faces. 

What were Chapman’s feelings? What 
a change a year had wrought! One 
year ago he was a prisoner in chains, 
charged with a grave crime, with his 
life at stake. He was again a captive, 
bound, it is true, but in silken bonds. 
What a heaven of bliss came to view as 
he occasionally caught sight of those 
melting black eyes, with their depths of 
feeling, or felt Guadalupe’s undulating, 
willowy form press against his arms. 

What contrasting memories floated 
through his mind: first a boy in a small 
log house in cold, snowy Maine ; then a 
school-boy, his progress through the ele- 
mentary studies urged by stinging and 
mortifying applications of birch sap- 
lings ; the rebellion to weak authority, 
and the night elopement from his poor 
home nest ; his disagreeable apprentice- 
ship toa drunken ship carpenter, with 
frequent quarrels and beatings ; his en- 
listment on a whaling ship, and deser- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands, and his 
impressment on the piratical craft. Was 
he the same person? Was it not a 
dream? Would not the grassy hills, 
that never witnessed frost or snow, the 
cavalcade of friends, and the beautiful 
girl soon to be his bride, all fade from 
view, as the midnight bell called him 
on deck to take his turn at the tiller? 

In two or three hours the procession 
came in sight of the whitewashed tow- 
ers of the Mission church, and moved 
through the crowd of sefiors, sefioras, 
sefioritas, children, cavaliers, vaqueros, 
Indians on foot and on horseback, that 
constituted the population of the pueblo 
and vicinity. 
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Dismounting at the foot of the steps, 
the procession filed into the church, and 
passed up the aisle between the rude 
pictures of sinners roasting in purga- 
tory, with which the Franciscan friars 
had been wont to stir the dull imagina- 
tion of the “men without reason,” as 
the natives were described. When the 
most interested parties reached the al- 
tar, they knelt and repeated as nearly 
as they could the responses as the priest 
gave them. Chapman was a stranger 
to any church, but with the assistance 
of his bride got through in a manner, 
his incoherent mumbling being taken 
for the proper words. Though he con- 


sidered himself uneducated, he could 
write his name, and when he affixed it 
to the parish record without the aid of 
a cross or other sign, the act was con- 
sidered evidence of true blue blood. 
After this, Chapman and Guadalupe 
dropped into the usual routine of Span- 
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ish life. Bancroft relates of him, in his 
“ History of the Pacific Coast,” that “no 
more interesting character can be found 
on record. Heproved tobe honest, in- 
dustrious, and useful. He was capable 
of any work, from the making of a cart, 
plow, or ox-yoke to the building of a 
vessel or a mill ; in fact, he was the right 
hand man for all the missions in the 
colony, until the secularization of their 
property in 1836.” His alliance with 
the Ortega family put him on a level 
with the best in the colony. The In- 
dians always regarded him as the chief 
of white men. 

The name Chapman is quite common, 
the owners having marked traits of both 
sides of the house. The Commission- 
ers of Land Grants, in 1854, confirmed 
to Chapman’s heirs five thousand acres 
of land, a sobvante (remainder) near the 
Colonial Rancho:—and so history lea ves 
them. 

J. D. Mason. 








EDDIE. 


DIBBLE ROW SERIES. 


EppI£ REINHART stood in his door- 
way enjoying the sunshine. Spring was 
at hand. The lark caroled forth the 
glad tidings, the poppy made haste to 
flaunt her gay petals, ferns uncoiled their 
‘ delicate fronds, and oak-buds impatient- 
ly burst their brown cerements. 

Ay, spring was at hand, and there 
stood Eddie placidly smoking his pipe, 
as unthinkingly happy as bird, or flower, 
or tree, yet the glad impulse thrilling 
his veins was the same that glowed in 
the poppy, that throbbed in the oak, 
that soared in the song of the lark. 

He poised himself with the jaunty 
air of a sunflower wet with the morning 
dew ; for though cast in a somewhat 
over-generous mould, he was sleek and 
trim, and fair to see. Doubtless tailor 
craft enhanced his native graces, but 
beyond all cavil his arch-charm lay in 
the sensuous upward curves of a mus- 
tache worthy the vaunt of a Hungarian 
grandee. The full red lips guarded by 
this redoubtable mustache were a verit- 
able well-spring of laughter — bubbling 
laughter, which sent jolly ripples across 
his round face, like the waves from the 
plash of a stone in a puddle. 

When about to speak, his voice rum- 
bled through his huge frame ominously, 
but spent its force in struggling through 
fat-choked passages, and was at its exit 
hoarse and low. This brawny good. 
feeder puffed the smoke from his pipe 
with heartiest satisfaction, when he 
stood as now, with his slippered feet 
planted squarely under that arching sign 
* Eddie’s Resort.” His face glowed with 
pride, as the sound of clinking glasses 
stole through the swinging doors, but he 
manifested no disposition to assist busy 
Mike in serving thirsty patrons. 


He was idly observant of the scenes 
before him, the cariages bowling along 
the paved street, the farmers jogging 
by in their wagons, the children scamp- 
ering about at play. A gust of wind 
came scurrying round the corner, lift- 
ing and shifting a bit of restless news- 
paper. On and on it fluttered, now 
pausing, now riding on again with the 
breeze. 

A prancing team was nearing Dibble 
Row. It drew up before the door of 
Timothy Lane. Something was wrong 
with the harness, so old Uncle Tim came 
out to attend to the matter. The owner 
sprang to the ground} just then the 
paper danced once more in the air. 

Eddie saw it dance, saw the fright- 
ened team plunge forward, saw the 
heavy dray before them. An instant 
later his strong hand was on the bridle. 
There wasa short, sharp struggle, much 
clattering of hoofs, much snorting and 
pawing ; then Eddie handed the reins 
to the owner. 

In a trice he was the center of a 
crowd. 

“‘ Bravo, old fellow !’’—the barber had 
him by the hand. 

“ By Jove, you got there just in the 
nick of time,” cried George Martin with 
a vigorous whack on the hero’s broad 
shoulders. 

“ Here, mister, here’s your pipe,” ex- 
claimed a small street urchin, elbowing 
his way to the front. 

Eddie stared with dull eyes at the 
gathering throng. He could n’t quite 
locate his heart, yet was more than 
usually certain he had one; he felt very 
small and the ground heaved strangely. 

“ Are you hurt?” sharply questioned 
the man who had stood all this time by 
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his horses, making sure that the straps 
were rightly adjusted. 

Eddie shook his head. “Sorter 
winded,” said he. “I’ll be O. K.ina 
moment.” 

“ Ah, that’s good. Well, I must be 
getting along: this team has grown 
skittish, they need to be driven. It is 
lucky you stopped them so soon, —a 
rod or two more and there’d been the 
devil to pay.” And gathering the reins 
in his hands, off he drove without further 
ado. 

“ Hey, mister, you forgot something,” 
shouted the urchin, still hugging the 
pipe. 

Back ontheir shining haunches reared 
the champing horses. 

“ You forgot to say ‘thankee,’” yelled 
the lad, dodging behind the applauding 
crowd, and chuckling to himself, “I'll 
bet he swore.” 

Meanwhile Adam Bentley was peer- 
ing solicitously into the face of the burly 
saloon keeper. 

“Ben’t you one mite hurt?” he 
queried. “I guess you’re kinder used 
up, though you don’t knowit. You'd 
best come and let me fix you a potion, 
—one that can’t do the least harm in 
the world,—come.” 

Without waiting for possible objec- 
tions, the apothecary led the dazed man 
to his shop, and the crowd following at 
their heels watched open-mouthed while 
- Reinhart swallowed the prescription. 

Then the urchin broke forth again, 
“Say, mister, don’t youwant your pipe?” 

But giving him no heed, the big- 
limbed fellow said deprecatingly, “I 
think I must lie down a while.” 

So Bentley led him to the darkened 
inner room, his own private apartment, 
and tucked the covers about the bulky 
hero with a woman’s tenderness. 

The gracious light of day was gone; 
the last sunbeam had fluttered irreso- 
lutely on the horizon, then hastily joined 
its comrades circling with the sun. The 
gray shadows in the little room deep- 
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ened into black,—still Eddie dozed. 
Adam, who had kept faithful watch all 
day, now settled himself in a chair by 
the bed; while Pip, his white cat, after 
purring an unavailing demur to the un- 
conscious intruder, snuggled himself in 
his accustomed place at the foot. 

Hours passed. At last the sleeper’s 
eyes flew open, and he spoke,— 

“ Say, old medicine man, who was in 
that carriage ?” 

Through the stillness of the night that 
hoarse voice resounded like the muffled 
echoes in a cavern. 

“ Who?” exclaimed the lonely watch- 
er, with a nervous start; “who?—O, 
a nurse-maid and a little girl.” 

“I wondered if I dreamed it,” said 
Eddie, and turned and slept. 

Before the dawn he spoke again. The 
light was burning low, the watcher was 
nodding in his chair. 

“T was sure I saw a woman and a 
child. They were scared most out of 
their wits; you should have seen their 
eyes ; bigger than moons they looked, 
and the danger was there at spring- 
tide.” 

“That’s what it was,” cried Adam, 
rubbing his eyes. “Great guns, man, 
them two was right in the line of 
slaughter. It was just splendid how 
you sprang to the rescue; all the same, 
it makes me shiver to think of you 
mixed up with them horses. And that 
woman ; lawsy, did n’t it beat all how 
she took on ?—a blessing you, and hug- 
ging the child, and laughing and crying 
to onct ; and it looked like you didn’t 
want to hear.” 

“ How could I, with a regular Japan- 
ese earthquake carousing inside my 
head? The swell was glad for his team, 
was n’t he?” 

“Bless your heart, he minded them 
brutes more than his own little child.” 

“ Queer I got rattled so,” mused Ed- 
die. 

“Nothing queer about it,” retorted 
the doctor, when this remark was: 
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repeated next day. “My good fellow, you 
should have had medical attendance 
without a moment’s delay, for in a case 
like this delay is dangerous.” 

“ Bosh,” muttered Eddie. 

The neighbors in the Row had been 
sorely troubled when the injured man 
brusquely declined to have any doctor 
‘‘ fiddling about him,” and were greatly 
relieved when, in the early morning, 
Adam seized his hat, and unbidden, 
summoned the physician. 

It was therefore an anxious quartette 
that assembled on the druggist’s thresh- 
old, awaiting the result of the examina- 
tion. In old Timothy Lane’s heavy eyes 
might have been read a tale of waking 
hours, of beads slipped through aged 
fingers, and prayers passed from faith- 
ful lips to the listening ear of Mary, 
Blessed Mother in the heavens. The 
barber, the butcher, and the tailor, were 
ina ferment of excitement ; it was not 
every day there was a recognized hero 
in the Row. Frederic Dick considered 
it his prerogative to blazon the news 
abroad ; accordingly, no one left his 
shop that day who had not hearkened 
to the tale he had to tell,—a tale which 
resembled the facts of the case as the 
lather on his razor resembled the soap 
in the box. George Martin, absent- 
mindedly, doubled an order for chops and 
never found out his mistake; while Peter 
Foltz braced his quivering nerves with 
many a foaming cup, for which Eddie’s 
coffers were not a whit the better. 

The moment the doctor’s back was 
turned, they pounced upon Adam. 

“What does he say?” chorused the 
four. 

“Well,” replied the old man, shaking 
his head, “the most I can make out is 
internal injuries,” 

“O Lord, eternal injuries,” quavered 
the thin voice of Timothy Lane. 

“Internal injuries, you Irish ninny,” 
corrected George Martin. 

“Just what I thought,” announced 
barber Dick. “ Poor Eddie is done for.” 
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“QO come off, Dick; that’s the kind 
of stuff these blamed doctors give us 
every time they’re up a stump,” broke 
in the butcher vociferously. ‘ Suppose 
his giblets were handled a trifle rough, 
Eddie’s good and hearty. He’s bound 
to come out on top.” 

“Now may the blessed saints haste 
him to health,” ejaculated pious Uncle 
Tim, “for his like is that rare, mark my 
words, it’s never ye ’ll find it at all.” 

Meanwhile in a distant part of the 
city other tears fell, other vigils were 
kept, other prayers were prayed. 

On the evening of the second day 
Adam saw a little creature fluttering 
like a frightened bird on his door-sill, 
like a wren, “the last of a brood of 
nine,” and driven too soon from the 
nest. Her feathers were ruffled by 
storms she had been through ; her small 
body pulsed, as though for so slender 
a frame the heart throbbing within was 
too large. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
madam ?”’ asked the apothecary, peer- 
ing benignantly over his glasses. 

She ventured a little nearer. Her ill- 
fitting coat and short skirt betrayed 
the angular lines of her figure, and a 
tiny, spiteful black turban seemed to 
be making sport of her uncomely feat- 
ures. One keen gray eye was set as 
an eye should be ; the other was slightly 
amiss; and her head had a habitual side- 
wise twist, as though in this way she 
adjusted the focus. This twist, togeth- 
er with a nose unusually long and a chin 
unusually short, gave a peculiar, bird- 
like aspect to her pinched and wrinkled 
face. 

“ T want to know was that man hurt ?” 
she questioned abruptly. 

“You mean Eddie Reinhart?” 

“IT mean him who stopped Mr. Baum’s 
horses when they was running away.” 

“It was Mr. Reinhart who did it, and 
he is hurt pretty bad,—internal injuries, 
Doctor Palmer says.” 


‘“*O dear, O dear, dear. It was Ruth 
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and me in the carriage, you know. In- 
ternal injuries; dear me, that ’s bad,— 
that ’s very bad.” 

“By gum, that’s the least you can 


say. 

/ Now I don’t want you should go 
mixing me up with Mr. Baum,” cried 
the little creature, with a sharp stamp 
of her small foot. “ He’sa mean, stingy 
pig,—that ’s what he is. Not a dollar, 
not evena thank you to spare, when his 
one only child was saved from destruc- 
tion, and his horses stopped short in 
harm’s way.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind saying we be a 
mite touchy about it here in the Row. 
Some of us spoke our minds tolerable 
freely,—not as it will make much differ- 
ence to him, but it seems like I’d hate 
to be so despised by my fellow creatures. 
Dick holds to the opinion that the chap 
is liable for doctor bills, if not for solid 
damages. Martin vows that if ’t was 
him got hurt he’d bleed him good ; he 
would n’t do a lick of work for six 
months ora year,—make out hecouldn’t, 
just to get even.” 

“He would have a pretty tough time 
a-trying to crowd his fists in old Baum’s 
money bags.” 

“So Eddie thinks, and he be so easy 
going he doesn’t want to bother; and 
what is more, he has no notion of run- 
ning up doctor bills; but how can he 
help it, poor man, when it’s internal 
injuries he’s got.” 

“Where is he at?” 

“ Why, I brought him here, and tried 
right hard to keep him, but he was so 
everlastingly possessed to be moved to 
his lodgings down the next block there, 
to Mrs. Newcomeses, that I had to give 
in. 

“Who sees to him?” 

“ We fellers do the best we can, and 
the landlady looks in occasionally. He 
does n’t want much,—just not to be 
pestered.” 

“Dear me, he ought to be tended 
good,” sighed the little woman. “I 
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wish there was something I could do; 
won't you ask if there is n’t something, 
please ; we might have been dead, Ruth 
and me, but for him.” And she turned 
and hurried away. 

Next evening at the same hour she 
reappeared, and was greatly distressed 
to learn that the wounded man had 
passed a restless night. 

“ Now whatever are we going todo?” 
she inquired wofully. ‘“ My child needs 
me every moment, yet the poor sick 
one, my heart is bleeding for him. Well, 
Ruth and me must manage somehow 
to give him a lift on the good road to 
health. You tell him ‘Godspeed’ and 
I will come soon again and maybe bring 
more than weak words.” 

But the next day passed, and a sec- 
ond, and a third, many more, and the 
drug man watchedin vain. He saw no 
tiny creature perch inquisitively in his 
doorway. 

They were tedious days for Eddie. 
He frowned at the enclosing walls until 
deep furrows gathered on his brow, a 
moody scowl threatened to drive the 
dimples from his cheeks, and impatient 
chafing was fast dissolving the jolly 
flesh from off his weary bones. 

“T say, durn the fool who robs another 
man of bad luck,” he querulously ex- 
claimed. “If it’s his, let him keep it. 
I’ ll never again wiggle a finger to hin- 
der.” 

“There was the nurse-maid and the 
child,” interpolated the druggist. 

“And they forgot before nine days 
were over.”’ 

“No siree,” cried Bentley warmly. 
“T’d pin my faith to the grateful look 
in that woman’s eye any day.” 

“There you go again. I ain’t a cry- 
ing for gratitude. I don’t want any 
thanks, so you fool fellows may as well 
quit harping on that string,” returned 
Eddie testily. ‘“ Nobody told me to 
stop them blamed horses ; if I got hurt 
it was my own lookout, and no affair of 
the swell’s or anyone else’s. But I teli 
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you, old medicine man, look sharp for 
number one ; that’s as good a motto as 
the next one. I mean to stick to it the 
rest of my born days, and that little 
woman is just sharp enough to be up to 
the same trick.” 

Bentley’s confidence, however, was 
unshaken, and it was a gratification to 
the worthy soul to find it had been mer- 
ited. It was a fortnight or so after the 
accident; Pip had returned from his 
early evening prowling, and was begging 
for supper, when the quaint little crea- 
ture again stood before him. 

She looked more pinched, more un- 
comely than ever ; her voice sunk toa 
whisper, her face anxious and wan. 

“ How is he?” she asked ; then she 
broke down and cried, “ O, she is gone, 
she is dead, there was no one to save 
her this time. My child, my beautiful 
child, she is dead.” 

“The little girl in the carriage ?” 

“ Yes, my poor little motherless Ruth. 
It’s such a queer world. Nota scratch 
did she get when the black danger 
loomed ; but afterwards, up comes a lit- 
tle, small cold, then they call it pneu- 
monia, then she is gone. Ah me, it 
seems like that good, brave man got his 
hurt all for nothing. But do you know,” 
and a brightness stole into the pitiful 
face, “I’ve thrown up my job; yes, I 
have, Mr. Baum may shift as he likes. 
I won’t work for such a pinch-penny, 
stone-hearted man. It just let me out 
when he drove off with such a poker- 
stiff back ; now my child is gone, and I 
have come to take care of him,” with 
a nod down the block. 

She crept into the room while Rein- 
hart lay sleeping. He opened his eyes, 
and seemed not in the least surprised to 
see her by his bedside. 

“Hello; so you’ve put in an appear- 
ance at last,” quoth he. 

“You know me?” she cried in de- 
light. 

“IT reckon I’ve seen you before. 
What ’s your name?” 
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“Elsa, Elsa Blume, and if you don’t 
mind, I’ll stay and look after you,— 
doctor says I may.” 

“Humph. So you did n’t go and for- 
get all about me?” 

“ Dear me, why I could n’t, you know. 
You see, my poor lamb is gone. She 
took sick and died, right after the bad 
trouble you got saving her from the 
runaway.” 

‘“‘ Nobody told me,” Eddie reproached. 

“IT come just as soon as I could,” Elsa 
made haste to explain. “It seems all 
wrong your getting hurt, if she was to 
go anyway.” And tears fell from the 
gray eyes, and rolled down the faded 
cheeks, and dropped on the rough bony 
fingers that lay clasped in the little 
woman’s lap. 

“There, there,” exclaimed the sick 
man. “If I hadn’t got hurt you would 
never have had the chance to show what 
a jolly good nurse you can be.” 

Elsa smiled through her tears. “I 
want you should excuse my coming, but 
you see it seemed like I could n’t leave 
you to shift good way, bad way, any way, 
after what you did for Ruthie, poor 
child.” 

“I’ve a notion you could get hurt as 
easy as her.” 

“No, I could not,” retorted Elsa with 
a quick shake of her shrewd little head. 
“T’m tough.” 

“ Precious tough, you are.” 

“Yes, I just slip through harm’s way 
with never a Scratch. It was hard times 
though when the Waldeck went down 
in mid-ocean, five days out from old 
Bremen, and we floated all night in a 
boat. Then there was the Brooklyn 
fire,and me seven stories high and every- 
thing smoking and flaming. Last of all 
came the runaway and death right in 
our faces, when whisk, there you were, 
proving my good luck again.” 

“Do you suppose you could toughen 
me?” questioned Eddie with an interest 
he had not felt for many a day. 

“ That is what I am here for,” nodded 
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Elsa. “There’s nothing like it, and I 
have found the secret out. Just don’t 
get in a stew, and there you are! I have 
had some pretty rough knocks, but, you 
bet, nothing can down me now. Come 
good luck, come bad, I just keep on 
smiling. Once you begin to fret be- 
cause things don’t go your way, and 
you might as well be a bird and get 
your feathers wet.” 

Eddie’s friends soon began to notice a 
change in him for the better. Adam 
was quick to attribute it to Elsa’s min- 
istrations. 

“ That is all very well,” allowed Fred- 
eric Dick, “but if it were me, I’d 
want my attendant rather more orna- 
mental ; just soI would n’t have to shut 
my eyes whenever she came about. By 
the Lord Harry, that off blinker is 
enough to make a man sea-sick.” 

“It is sorter queer how she has wormed 
herself in,” grumbled George Martin ; 
“and I must say its derned hard on Ed- 
die’s old friends having that snapping- 
turtle always around. Snapping-turtle 
is what she has been to me ever since I 
struck Fred foratwenty. Lord knows I 
meant to return it soon as ever I was 
able ; but no, she run on like Maud S. 
about it being a crying shame to fleecea 
sick man on his bed.” 

“Every man should divy, 40x czel, so 
he should ; divy even,” cried Peter Foltz, 
with a drunken hiccough. 

“Now I am far from wanting to put 
in a word,” —this from Timothy Lane,— 
“but the man may have need for his 
cash, so he may.” 

“ You mean she may have need,” Mar- 
tin retorted, and with a loud guffaw the 
gossips dispersed. 

Meanwhile Elsa, in the sick man’s 
room,was moving briskly about, shaking 
the rugs, dusting the shelves, ridding 
the place of much rubbish. Half amused 
and half concerned, Eddie watched her 
from his bed as she laid ruthless hands 
on his precious bachelor ownings. 

“Holy smoke! what terrors women 
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folks are to clean up,” said he to him- 
self. “They don’t care what goes: 
pipes, bottles, coats, slippers,— whew! 
I won’t be able to find a thing when I 
get out of this. Yet mum’s the word, 
for if she got miffed, she might clear 
out and leave me altogether. She is 
spryer than a cricket, and her chirp is 
something that way. I’ve heard that 
it is counted lucky to have one on the 
hearth.” 

Each sign of returning health was 
hailed by Elsa with thanksgiving, and 
she continued her self-imposed task 
with unabated zeal, apparently indiffer- 
ent to the neighbors in the Row, and 
unconscious of their gossip. 

Eddie noticed this indiffe rence. 

“You don’t seem to take a shine to 
my cronies,” said he. 

“T’ve no time to waste on that nose- 
tilted phonograph, Dick,” Elsa replied, 
with a perk of her head, “and,” with a 
shrug of her shoulders, “there would be 
mighty little left of George Martin if 
you was to peel them comfortable rolls 
of borrowed flesh from off his lazy 
bones. The old medicine man is worth 
a dozen of them.” 

“Sure,” cried Eddie with unction. 
“A decenter cold-water man never 
breathed. By-the-by, 1 must see him. 
I must get him to buy me a ticket.” 

“A ticket?” 

“Yes, a lottery ticket. By Jove, I 
must see him right off. It was in May 
I made my big haul, so whenever that 
time comes around I bait up extra 
heavy, although I have fished every 
month since I landed my trout, in hopes 
of getting the chance to try my hand 
with a whale.” 

“T would rather keep a dollar warm 
in my purse than let it get cold fishing 
for more.” 

“My dollars were always shivering 
and lonesome until a lucky throw put 
them in the swim. Why, I boiled the 
pots in an eating-house before my big 
luck came; since then I have mixed the 
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‘red, white, and blue,’ in my own estab- 
lishment.” 

“Tt is a rare smiling fortune which 
has let you dodge the black luck which 
follows the wake of lottery money.” 

“Humph. All I have to complain of 
is that the durned greased stuff slips 
through my fingers before I can get a 
good hold on it. However, many’s the 
poor devil whose brains I have kept free 
from hot lead by the loan of a five ora 
twenty, and precious few dimes ever 
found their way back. But, really, I 
must see Bentley: tell him to be sure 
and come tonight.” 

“ What need to bid the tide come in ?” 
tersely answered Elsa. 

“ Me, buy a lottery ticket!” exclaimed 
Adam, when the subject was broached, 
“and in a sneaking back-door fashion, 
against the laws of this country I fought 
to preserve: why, I never did such a 
thing in my life.” 

“ Hello, have I run afoul more of 
your scruples? Why, man, is your con- 
science down on obliging neighbors ? 
All Task is for you to do the errand for 
me; I won’t ever offer to divy if you 
bring a winning number.” 

Adam sstill demurring, Eddie con- 
tinued reproachfully :— 

“ Well, if I had only been better posted 
you would never have got the chance to 
cross-grain my May luck with a ‘No,’ 
when I am done up, too, and need it 
more than ever, with all the fellers here 
talking sympathy, and nary soul plank- 
ing down for the drinks, and the busi- 
ness is running behind and yet may go 
by the board. Ah, well, since you balk 
so bad at the job I'll skirmish about for 
a more reliable nag.” 

Adam could bear it no longer; he 
sprang to his feet and stood very erect. 

“T will do it,” he cried. 

“Thanks,” responded Eddie, reaching 
out his hand, “I didn’t think Adam 
Bentley was the man to go back on a 
friend.” 

Having yielded, the veteran was im- 
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patient to execute the commission with- 
out a moment’s delay. So, supperless, 
he trudged off toward town, with a 
smile on his placid, elderly face, and in 
his old heart a secret hope that he 
would win for Eddie the grand prize of 
the drawing. 

He marched proudly home, with the 
air of a general who had taken a city, 
and with a military salute presented the 
coveted slip. Alas, poor Adam did not 
know that a breach had been made in 
his citadel, and that the enemy’s guns 
were even then wheeling into position. 
He was therefore taken by surprise 
when the battery opened fire. 

It happened in this wise : Sunday clos- 
ing was an issue at the approaching 
election, and in common with all liquor 
dealers, Eddie was bitter in denuncia- 
tions of the measure. 

“As if an exorbitant license did not 
hamper us enough, we are sufferers from 
unjust discrimination,” fumed he. “Is 
it only Mr. Bank President who has an 
appetite for turkey? You Adam, you 
should be level-headed enough to know 
better. You don’t care to drink,— very 
well, nobody is going to make you, but 
people are differently minded. Now, 
when you have your way, is it fair to 
hinder others from having theirs ?” 

“T be slow-tongued,” answered Adam, 
“so I won’t stop to argue, but on elec- 
tion day my vote goes for Sunday clos- 
ing: why I’ve been prohibition all my 
life, and would n’t know how to be any- 
thing else.” 

“Well,” retorted Eddie, “I’ve been a 
drinking man all my life, and would n’t 
know how to be anything else.” 

Adam regarded the saloon man sor- 
rowfully. 

“Do my looks distress you?” ques- 
tioned Reinhart, growing restless under 
the steady gaze. “Tell you what, old 
medicine man, I'll leave it to anybody 
whether it’s me or you flies the gaudiest 
whisky banner.” 

Adam gave a quick glance at his tor- 
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mentor’s respectable and shapely nose, 
then he clapped his wrinkled hand over 
his own, venous and red, and with a deep 
sigh dropped his gray head and sidled 
shamefacedly homeward, keeping close 
to the buildings all the way, as though 
he hoped thus to avoid observation. 

“Ah me, it is true, though he need 
not ’a’ said so,” soliloquized he, standing 
dejectedly before his mirror. “ But it 
is no more than I deserve: here I have 
gone on fraternizing with him, and clean 
forgetting the iniquity of his business. 
That voting business ought to have been 
an eye-opener, but it took that remark 
about noses to do it. Eddie’s got a 
crooked conscience, and it does n’t lead 
him right; that’s what is the trouble. 
He would stop at nothing to oblige a 
friend, and it kinder shames me to be 
less willing. But it won’t do. I hadn’t 
oughter bought them lottery tickets,— 
that smudge of pitch will stick for many 
a day.” 

So Adam drew the skirts of his coat 
about him, and made less frequent and 
less lengthy visits to Eddie. There may 
have been another reason why he was 
less socially inclined. He did not say 
there was, but he surreptitiously threwa 
bottle of powerful ointment on the scrap 
heap in the back yard, and he emptied 
two boxes of salve on the blisters on his 
unfortunate nose. 

“Tt got frozen in the army and has 
troubled me ever since,” was the simple 
explanation which silenced the neigh- 
bors in the Row, and started Martin on 
a new track. 

‘Talk about internal injuries, Ted’s 
got ’em now, if not before,” chuckled he. 

“More’s the pity,” commented Dick, 
with commiseration. “Reinhart is a 
jolly boy ; I hate to see him played so.” 

“ Played so? I tell you what, a whole 
shop full of drugs could n’t have done 
him the good Elsa has with her nursing,” 
insisted the apothecary. 

“Scare-crows do well enough in the 
cornfield,” replied Dick with an zesthetic 
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shiver, “ but from a closer acquaintance, 
I pray you, excuse me.” 

“ Why, bless your heart,” Bentley was 
warming up, “I think her a right taking 
little body ; not handsome perhaps —” 

“ About as handsome as a road-run- 
ner,” interrupted Martin. 

“ Her wrinkles come more from hard 
living than from long living,” resumed 
Bentley, ‘‘and she has got snap, she is 
no dawdler, she’d put a bee to shame 
with her tidy ways. And I don’t ask 
for livelier company ; lawsy, it does beat 
all how many words she can say in a 
minute. She bes real staunch, too, to 
her friends, though I'l] admit a bit net- 
tlesome with them she does n’t fancy.” 

“Well, she’s got the bear by the 
nose,” said Martin resignedly, “and he 
will have to jig to her fiddling. Poor 
fellow has my sympathy: it is the old 
story, a grateful female is worse than a 
lee shore and all sails set.” 

“ Ay, that sort of thing always gets 
a man in a hole,” announced Dick with 
a Beau Brummel air. “Of course, the 
gallant thing. is to marry the grateful 
creature,— but heavens, a man must be 
allowed to show some discrimination.” 

“ Discrimination be hanged,” returned 

Martin. “It was a foregone conclusion 
soon as ever he was in her clutches.” 
- So jested the merry mockers. But 
would their voices have reached that 
high pitch, would their laughter have 
been so loud, would it have been so long, 
had they known that Elsa Blume was 
within earshot? Ah, good Samaritan, 
if only your old eyes had seen the poor 
wayfarer who was stricken and robbed 
by the ruffianly words. 

She made no outcry, however, but 
dragged herself back to her task, and 
her patient noticed nothing unusual 
when she entered his room an hour or 
so later. 

“You ’ve passed the turn in the lane 
now,” said she with a smile. 

“Yes, I won’t be a hot-house plant 
much longer.” 
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“ The doctor says for a week : promise 
you will not go out for a week.” 

“ You seem precious anxious to keep 
me housed. Do you find my society so 
all fired entertaining ?” 

A deep flush burned on Elsa’s cheek. 

“T want you should do what is best,” 
she said, busying herself with her ac- 
customed duties. 

These were not a few, for Eddie in- 
dulged to the fullest extent a sick man’s 
prerogative. He was more capricious 
than a lady fair, more autocratic than 
the Russian Czar. At last, when Elsa 
had given him his supper, arranged his 
pillows, prepared his medicine, lowered 
the window, turned down the light, and 
attended to sundry minor details, when 
neither he nor she could think of any- 
thing else to be done, she bade him 
good night, and went to her room. 

Her head swam, her throat was 
parched ; she choked back the dry sobs 
which shook her quivering frame. She 
flung herself on the bed, like one in a 
maze. There she lay through the long 
night, with her wide-open ¢yes staring, 
not at the darkness, but at the utter 
desolation which seemed to be closing 
around her life. It is not only the 
young and fair whose hearts can bleed: 
it is not only those who moan that suf- 
fer. : 
At dawn Elsa rose, tied her clothes 
in a bundle, and looked into the kitchen 
where Mrs. Newcome was building the 
fire. 

“Will you give him his breakfast, 
please? I’m going,” shesaid. “Make 
his toast good and brown, it’s that way 
he likes it, you know.” 

“You going?” exclaimed the land- 
lady. 

“Yes, I’m going,” repeated Elsa, and 
slammed the door shut. 

“Gone! nonsense, Mrs. Newcome, 
you will see her toddling back before 
night,” cried Eddie, when he heard the 
good woman’s story. “ You would make 
a mountain out of a mole-hill.” 
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But the mole-hill cast quite a shad- 
ow when three days dragged by and 
Elsa did not come. 

“Old medicine man, can you tell me 
why she skipped ?” demanded the lorn 
convalescent. 

Soon as he was convinced that his 
erstwhile nurse had deserted her post, 
he sent for the old apothecary, and after 
rating him soundly for being a fool and 
sulking over old sores, he suddenly 
turned on him with this question : — 

“ Confound it,” he cried, kicking over 
a chair and sending a pillow spinning 
across the room, “ you would not believe 
how this thing has upset me. It seems 
hardly the proper treatment, when a 
man is sick as I have been. Of course 
she was free to go, but why the deuce 
need she be so secret about it ? I always 
did hate a sly cat. Do you suppose the 
midget got her dander up because I 
growled a bit? She ought to knowa 
bear can’t always wear a muzzle. But 
she must come back, she must come 
back ; I want you to hunt her up, and 
tell her that I say so,” — 

Eddie stopped short, threw back his 
head and reddened ; the words had come 
in a plumb line from his heart; being 
spoken, their significance startled him. 
For the first time he grew awkward and 
confused at the thought of Elsa. But 
he might have sparedhis blushes. Adam 
was staring fixedly at the wall and cogi- 
tating what his first move should be. 
The old man was happy; he felt him- 
self once more the special friend and 
protector of Eddie. 

“You see,” the invalid resumed in a 
deprecating tone, after a moment of si- 
lence, “when one gets used to having 
another always around they feel kinder 
queer when they’re gone. The very 
sight of that little woman was restful ; 
and when I felt like having a laugh she 
was good as a four-ringed circus. She 
was true-hearted, too, just as true-heart- 
ed as gold,— at least I always supposed 
so. I never thought of letting her go, 
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though I presume when I got well there 
would have been only one way to stay 
her.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, quite right.” 

“Not that there is any special ro- 
mance,” Eddie made haste to explain. 
“We are no longer kids, to go in for 
that sort of nonsense. I simply want 
Elsa back ; so you hunt her up, and I’ll 
guarantee to bring her to terms.” 

“Great Jehosaphat!” mused the apoth- 
ecary with a whimsical smile, “to think 
of Adam Bentley’s being roped into 
such a job,—to think of his having a 
hand at match-making; lawsy!”’ 

He made faithful search, but was not 
surprised that it was unsuccessful. 

Eddie was by turns indignant, wound- 
ed, chagrined. He was vexed when the 
doctor pronounced him well enough to 
resume business cares; he even went 
so far as to wish for a dangerous re- 
lapse, picturing to himself with much 
complacency Elsa’s remorse when the 
tidings reached her, and her immediate 
presence at his bedside. 

His comrades, who had hailed his re- 
appearance with acclamations of de- 
light, soon shook their heads, and sadly 
declared that this crusty fellow was not 
their old boon companion. Eddie himself 
was as bewildered as the woman “whose 
skirts were cut off up to her knees,” 
and he constantly listened for the bark 
of little dog Tray, and was ever ready 
to wring his hands and cry, “ Alas! itis 
not I.” 

“The world seems out of joint,” he 
complained to his time-honored con- 
fidant. “I feel all the time like as if 
something was going to happen, but 
whether good or bad, blamed if I can 
tell. Folks have changed so, too. Why 
I used to like to chin with Dick and 
joke with Martin. Now I want to run 
when I see that yucca-brained fool of a 
barber, and Martin’s horse-wit drives 
me crazy.” 

However much the old associates 
jarred, Eddie could not dispense with 
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them altogether. As of yore, he daily 
sat in the barber’s chair; but let Dick 
do his best, something was always amiss. 
The mustache was not properly curled, 
or it was blackened too much or too 
little. Truth to tell,as his interest in 
other things dwindled, his love for fine 
feathers increased. Even that master 
of fops, cock-robin, rollicking blade that 
he is, with waistcoat redder and redder 
as year succeeds to year, preens himself 
less solicitously than did this middle- 
aged hero of ours. 

Behold him, then, tricked out in fash- 
ion’s latest devices, whiling away the 
time, walking up the business streets of 
the city, and then walking down again. 

Was he looking for anyone? Banish 
the thought. 

‘‘Now that I have had time for re- 
flection,” said he to the drugman, “I 
am glad that you failed to find Elsa. I 
hope never to see her troublesome face 
again; all the same she treated me 
queer, and if I should chance to run 
across her, I mean the thing shall be 
squared up even.” 

Adam nervously prayed that they 
might not meet while this state of mind 
continued, and always strove to steer 
the conversation from the dangerous 
shoal. But the aggrieved man persisted 
in talking of his recreant nurse, until 
Adam began to think the burly felllow 
was loaded like the toy joss of the Chi- 
nese, so that however you threw him he 
could come up only one way. 

Six weeks passed uneventfully, al- 
though a hundred times the sudden 
whisk of a woman’s dress had made 
Eddie’s heart stand still, then thump 
with sharp throbs that cut like a knife, 
and left him tingling with pain. 

At last, could it be? Yes, this time 
there was no mistake; that was really 
Elsa; that small figure in the short 
brown gown and black turban, trudging 
briskly along on the street before him. 

He took three quick strides, and 
caught hold of her arm. 
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“ What made you run off ?” he blurt- 
ed out roughly. 

“T was needed no more.” 

“Who told you so? Where are you 
going ?” 

“Tam going to look for a place.” 

“You come with me. I[’ll find youa 
place.” 

After one hurried glance at his de- 
termined face, Elsa turned and walked 
with him. He quickened his pace so 
that she panted with the exertion of 
keeping abreast of him, but he did not 
slacken his speed until they reached the 
door of a small restaurant. There he 
paused, and motioned for her to enter. 

“Fritz,” he called to the proprietor, 
“can you spare a chair for my friend 
while she waits.” 

Then he turned to the woman, his 
face still hard and set, and his tone one 
of command. 

“T want you to stay here until I get 
back ; will you do it?” 

“Yes, I will stay,” answered Elsa. 

At the end of a half hour he reap- 


peared and touched her arm, and said, 
“Come.” 

She rose and followed, asking her first 
question, “ Where ?” 

“To the priest’s house,” he replied 
significantly. 

Elsa shrank back. 


“Come,” he commanded; and the 
woman, trembling, went with him. 

The bridegroom laughed lustily when 
Elsa related, with no little spirit, the 
conversation she had inadvertently over- 
heard. 

“ Why, it never struck me before; but 
come to think of it, I don’t know as you 
would be likely to fetch the grand prize 
at a beauty show,” and he laughed again 
at her abject air. 

“You suit me just as you are,” he 
declared heartily, whereupon her plain 
face was wreathed in smiles. 

“T would n’t want even that off eye 
changed,” concluded he, with a keen rel- 
ish for the joke she vainly tried to share. 
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“Do you know,” the husband resumed, 
“IT felt awful bad when you run off that 
way and left me. I don’t see how you 
could do it.”’ 

“What they said drove me crazy,” 
replied the wife contritely. 

“ You were horribly squeamish, Elsa.”’ 

“T’d do it again,” she cried with con- 
viction. 

“You won’t get the chance. The 
church and the law have tied you up 
tight : are you sorry, little woman ?” 

“ No, Iam not,” answered Elsa. 

Eddie bore no malice toward his wife’s 
detractors. It was most comfortable to 
believe that their aspersions came idly 
from the mouth, unprompted by the 
heart. Besides, who could fail to like 
his little woman ? 

Accordingly, Dick’s demonstrative 
greeting was not ill-judged. 

“TI congratulate you, old boy, upon 
my soul I do,” the barber cried with a 
hearty shake of the hand. “Sheis just 
the one woman cut out for you,” and he 
continued in happy vein, while Martin 
rolled his eyes and dropped his jaw and 
listened with arms akimbo: “Says I, 
when I heard of the trick you'd been 
up to, says I, ‘ Now, isn’t that Eddie all 
over? there is nobody like him; he is 
just Eddie.’ ” 

“Well,” remarked the bridegroom 
complacently, J have always laughed at 
marrying fools, but when I took the no- 
tion to be a fool myself I did the busi- 
ness up brown while I was about it,” 
and he tripped off toward the Resort 
with jaunty air and springing step, troll- 
ing a bit of song the while. 

Then Martin found his voice, “I am 
something of a tumbler myself, but by 
Jove, that somersault of the Dickie 
bird’s here knocked the breath clean 
out of me. Just the one woman for him, 
gee whilicans!” 

“Yes, for him,” returned the barber 
loftily, “I don’t know as I ever posed 
in the réle of a rival.” 

“Some folks goes in for beauty,” 
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piped the small, earnest voice of the 
druggist, solicitous to preserve peace 
and mindful of previous conversations, 
“but what does Eddie want of beauty ? 
Bless my heart, he’s got good looks 
enough for two.” 

“Ha! the vet is out with a double 
header: do you reckon, Dick, that any- 
one about here got hit?” queried the 
butcher. 

“Possibly the boomerang thrower,” 
returned Dick, contemptuously. “I see 
now why he pines in solitude ; the vara 
avis he seeks has not yet been created.” 

Adam gazed a moment in dumb won- 
der, then instinctively his hand went up 
to his offending feature, he stroked it 
furtively, and sadly turned and entered 
his store. 

“Yes, it would have tried Susan sore- 
ly,” he cried, with a rebellious pain in 
his old heart. “Perhaps that is why 
things was ordered as they was. But O, 
awhisky nose! I cannot believe that 
the good Lord deals in such commodi- 
ties, surely it must be from Beelzebub.” 

“Now for business,” blithely quoth 
Eddie; and he resumed his pipe, his 
baskings in the sun, his evening easy- 
chair, his social chats with the gossips. 
Once again the Resort was filled with 
its former good cheer. 

“But there is something wrong,” an- 
nounced Martin, before many months 
were gone. “There is something wrong, 
or I will eat my head. That man’s hap- 
piness has gone lame, it is hamstrung, 
sure as you’re born.” 

“Yes, something was wrong; Eddie 
admitted the fact to Adam. 

“And do you know,” said he, “that 
little woman of mine was the first to 
smell it out. She has as keen a scent 
for trouble as ever a hunter had for In- 
juns and rattlesnakes.” 

Elsa, however, did not pride herself 
on her penetration. She had seen the 
flash of the tomahawk, she had heard 
the rattle in the covert, she knew that 
ruin menaced Eddie, happy, careless, 
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ease-loving Eddie, who even in this cri- 
sis was ready to joke and banter. 

“You see, Elsa, there is a drawing in 
six weeks and no telling what may come 
of it. We may all wear diamonds, heh ?” 

“Lightning isn’t going to strike in 
the same place twice,” she answered 
grimly. 

“Then that Mike’s fingers are alto- 
gether too sticky; so I’m on the look- 
out for a cleaner man and maybe busi- 
ness will pick up. I offered the job to 
old Adam, and you would have laughed 
to see him squirm, and all the while his 
face as long as a meeting house.” 

Were financial embarrassment the 
sole danger that beset them, Elsa would 
have braved it witha light heart. There 
were two to ward off the stroke of the 
tomahawk: if Eddie’s arm was weak, 
hers was strong. Single-handed she 
could keep the enemy at bay. 

Eddie remonstrated vigorously when 
she leased the lodging-house, but his ob- 
jections melted away when he found it 
insured a continuance of the life he loved 
so well. And Elsa’s tired bones ceased 
to ache whenever she chanced to hear 
her husband extol, as he often did, that 
smart little woman of his. 

It was the startling sound in the cov- 
ert that caused her heart to blench and 
froze the smile on her lips. It was the 
rattle, the reptile’s warning that he was 
coiled and waiting a chance to spring. 

Eddie scouted the danger. 

“Why I don’t begin to drink what I 
did before I was laid up,” he expostulat- 
ed. “I have never found the fellow who 
could carry what I can and walk a chalk 
line. I can stand more than most men, 
so don’t get your feathers wet, Elsa, my 
bird.” 

Alas, Elsa, poor woman, dared not say 
that a man may walk a chalk line and 
yet fall off the rigging. She dared not, 
for Eddie’s temper, once so tranquil, in 
these later days was grown tempestu- 
ous, and she feared to rouse it, lest it 
spend its fury on her devoted head. 
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“ He has never got over the accident,” 
was her excusing thought, though her 
heart misgave her about the curse that 
follows lottery money. She stealthily 
rifled her husband’s pockets, trembling 
the while at her own hardihood, and aft- 
erward helped him vainly search every 
nook and cranny where, by any chance, 
lost tickets could lodge. 

At last, thanks to old Adam, she 
found a bait wherewith to tempt the 
wayward fellow, but she dangled her 
line incautiously. 

“ There is a fine restaurant in Arizo- 
na, in Prescott,” said she; “maybe we 
could mend our fortune there.” 

“ What,” thundered Eddie, “ go back 
to being a bid boy at every one’s beck 
and call, or to boiling pots and scraping 
pans? Sacramento! not if I know it.” 

“No, no,” cried Elsa hastily. ‘The 
business will be ours, and it will be a 
smiling day when we throw open our 
doors. There is nobody can cook like 


you, and I am not unhandy ; you'll see 


the money will sti]l have wings, but in- 
stead of scurrying off it will fly into our 
till.” 

But Eddie, unmollified, seized his hat 
and hurried away to the Resort, heed- 
less of the dire disappointment depicted 
in the countenance of his wife. 

“Maybe I spoke too quick,” said she, 
seeking out Adam, “but something 
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must be done. There he is, with extra 
work this blazing Fourth of July, and a 
cup of coffee for breakfast,— no dinner, 
nothing but wine, wine, ice-cold wine, 
all the time, and the doctor says his liv- 
er is all soaked up like a sponge.” 

When he came home for supper, Elsa 
looked at him sharply. 

“What is the matter?” she cried. 

“Nothing,” said he shortly. “Only 
my head is queer, and I am off my feed 
this hot weather.” 

Next day Elsa watched him and said, 

“Why do you walk like a turkey- 
cock ?”’ 

“The ground seems so near,” an- 
swered he. 

“T don’t like the red in your face,” 
commented his wife. 

“ Blast these hot days! 
look cool in a furnace?” 

Each succeeding day he refused his 
food, each day he grew more red in the 
face. 

On the morning of the sixth he did 
not rise, and Elsa, alarmed at his heavy 
stupor hurried Adam off for the doc- 
tor, but before he came all need was 
overpassed. 

The chance had come; the coiled rep- 
tile had sprung ; Elsa wasa widow. And 
for many a day the gossips in Dibble 
Row lamented the untimely end of Ed- 
die Reinhart. 


Can a fellow 


ie Fi 
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Ethics of the Tariff Controversy. 


ETHICS OF THE TARIFF CONTROVERSY. 


Ir 1s astonishing how many last words 
may be said on any subject ; and more 
astonishing, perhaps, the little regard 
paid to these solemn oracles. Whether 
it is John Knox blowing his “ Blast of 
the Trumpet Against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women,” or Wesley stak- 
ing the truths of religion on the reality 
of witches, or Freeman proclaiming the 
downfall of the American Republic, or 
Professor Sumner hurling anathemas 
against protection and trades unions,— 
whatever the last word be, the world 
gives some heed, no doubt, but persist- 
ently refuses to bind itself to any dogma 
however elaborate or uncompromising. 

No question in our political develop- 
ment has had more ex-cathedra treat- 
ment than the tariff. The disputes 
regarding it have lasted more than a 
hundred years, and we are apparently 
as far from settlement as when the 
first Congress took hold of the matter. 
The controversy has shifted ground ; 
individuals have changed sides ; but ar- 
gument on either side has lost none of 
its positiveness or logical backing. 

“We urge it again,” wrote Niles “to 
the friends of the American System,” 
in 1831, “‘a great battle is to be fought. 
Another defeat of the enemy, and the 
contest we trust will be over forever.” 
The victory was won,—and Nullifica- 
tion and the Compromise Tariff. fol- 
lowed. When Jackson vetoed the Mays- 
ville Road Bill, destroying Clay’s last 
hope of a great system of internal im- 
provements, Senator Blair of South Car- 
olina wrote to his constituents: “I re- 
gard the system of internal improve- 
ments as completely overthrown, and 
with it the prohibitive [z. ¢., protective] 
system must soon go down.” 

Apropos the Compromise of 1833, the 
New York Evening Post had this to say 
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of the “American System”: “ A system 
founded in the most short-sighted sel- 
fishness has received its death blow. 
There is no fear that another Congress 
will undo what this has done, further 
than to make the measure more perfect. 
The experiment has been fully—almost 
fatally tried ; and it will be recorded in 
history only to avoid its repetition.” 

In regard to slavery, Niles cherished 
the idea that Providence would in some 
way finally cause its disappearance ; but 
sudden emancipation, either by force 
or through principle, would be an awful 
calamity. Contrariwise, the Charleston 
Courter, more nearly voicing the gen- 
eral public conviction, declared: “As 
respects the institution of slavery, we 
firmly believe that it will be perpetual 
in the South ; and, to say the least, are 
certain that ages must roll into the 
eternity of the past before any scheme 
of general emancipation can be attempt- 
ed with the remotest probability of suc- 
cess.” 

How astonished would have been 
these good people who gave such free 
rein to prophecy, had they been told that 
more than half a century afterward, 
when slavery had for thirty years ceased 
to exist, the same tariff question would 
be the controlling issue in politics, ap- 
parently as unsettled as ever! 

Yet, are we much abashed, because 
neither argument nor legislation has 
succeeded in disposing of this problem ? 
Do our newspapers or campaign orators 
display any hesitation or do they speak 
with bated breath? From presidents 
down, the tocsin of alarm is sounded 
at every threatened advance of one or 
the other contesting party. Tariffs 
haverisenand fallen. Thenation through 
good times and bad times has gone on 
to a progress and development never 
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dreamed of by tariff makers or tariff 
breakers. Inventions and discoveries 
have changed theorganization and direc- 
tion of industry. The country has ad- 
vanced from a feeble industrial begin- 
ning to a foremost place among the 
nations in wealth, in production, in 
manufactures, in diversified industry, 
in intellectual and moral fiber ; yet the 
same tariff question returns with peren- 
nial freshness, marshaled by pretty much 
the same arguments that held sway in 
the decisive times to which Niles and 
Senator Blair alluded. 


Suppose we inquire, in view of these. 


hundred years of controversy and ex- 
periment, what has been the effect of 
the tariff upon American growth and 
prosperity. From the chorus of re- 
plies it will not be hard to distinguish 
two diametrically opposite interpreta- 
tions, both appealing to history for con- 
firmation. The one recognizes the pol- 
icy of Hamilton as the small beginning 
of a most beneficent movement. The 
growth of protection is identified with 
the growth of the nation itself. In the 
long perspective of ex-Senator Evarts, 
the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828, appear 
as tariffs under which the nation was 
doing well; the tariff of 1832, as a free 
trade measure which started us on the 
downward path. In the vision of Henry 
C. Carey, the years following the enact- 
ment of protective tariffs have been 
years of prosperity and plenty, and the 
years following revenue tariffs have 
been accompanied by almost every sort 
of misfortune and distress. The ex 
uberant imagination of Henry Clay 
pictured the seven years preceding the 
tariff of 1824 as the seven years of fam- 
ine, and the seven years immediately 
following as the years of plenty of the 
American Israel. The connection be- 
tween prosperity and the tariff thus 
broadly hinted reaches its perfection of 
statement in the uncompromising dic- 
tion of the late tariff editor of the Chi- 
cago /nter-Ocean, who declares that :— 
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All the prosperity enjoyed by the American peo- 
ple,—absolutely all the prosperity, without any reser- 
vation whatever,—from the foundation of the United 
States down to the present time, has been under the 
reign of protective principles ; and all the hard times 
suffered by the American people in the same period 
have been preceded either by a heavy reduction of 
duties on imports, or by insufficient protection, thus 
refuting all free-trade theories on the subject. 


And who traces in the 


Growth of protective tariffs from the small begin- 
nings to its present enormous proportions * * *# 
the perfect development from the germinal bud of 
a grand and stately tree, whose branches cover with 
beneficent care the industry of the people, and 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 


If one ventures to be skeptical and 
asks for proof, protectionists point to 
our marvelous development as a nation, 
saying in glad acclaim, “ What Hath 
Protection Wrought !”’ 

On the other hand, where the teach- 
ing of Hamilton is allowed to be pro- 
tective at all, it is held to be the small 
beginning of evil, which has since run 
a most malignant course in American 
history, fomenting sectional strife, en- 
couraging selfishness and fraud, retard- 
ing development, and creating monop- 
olies and trusts. That weare prosperous 
in spite of all these drawbacks is proof 
of the great natural advantages of the 
country, and of the long-suffering per- 
severance of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

One reads to little purpose in contem- 
porary history, who does not perceive 
that these unqualified statements of 
either side come far short of being an 
interpretation of our economic develop- 
ment. The unruffled picture of Sena- 
tor Evarts gives small idea of the stormy 
and convulsed struggle through which 
our tariffs have passed; the opposing 
characterization shows as little respect 
for the facts which make up our tariff 
history. Both sides have felt under pres- 
sure to compound a panacea, to claim 
more for their specifics than can be ex- 
pected of any policy in a world of uncer- 
tain material conditions and imperfect 
human nature. Both alike lose sight of 
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the complex play of human forces in so- 
ciety,—of the personal and race qualities 
and peculiarities that goto influence and 
govern industrial movements,—of the 
vast and intricate machinery of indus- 
trial life, of which tariffs are at most 
but a part, and of the inevitable subjec- 
tion of tariffs to the existing economic 
conditions, whatever they may be. It 
needs no extraordinary acuteness to per- 
ceive a march of events irrespective of 
tariffs,— development, panics, business 
failures and successes, new industries, 
labor problems ; good crops followed by 
good times ; wise investments and sound 
financiering coinciding with general 
prosperity, increased by good times and 
checked by distress abroad. That the 
tariff makes some thread in this woof 
is unquestionable, but unless tariffs pro- 
mote sobriety, honesty, contentment 
with modest conditions, confidence in 
government, prudence in banking, mod- 
eration in trade, and the humbler virtues 
of civic life, they can hardly be regard- 
ed as a panacea for society’s woes. 

If we turn from extreme and partisan 
statements, and look at the controversy 
in its historical setting, it may be pos- 
sible to detect not only the errors which 
vitiate so much tariff discussion, but 
the fundamental questions at issue, and 
the real fiber which our tariff policy has 
worked into the national and industrial 
fabric. 

The initial difficulty is that of getting 
an accurate conception of the underly- 
ing difference between the two oppos- 
ing systems. For we must recognize, 
first of all, that we are dealing with two 
contending systems of national policy ; 
that whatever be the merits of the ques- 
tion, this is not a struggle between the 
friends and enemies of American in- 
stitutions. If we might trust the loose 
talk that passes for argument in or- 
dinary discussion, the alternative is sim- 
ply one of free trade or protection, 
which terms are definitely fixed and im- 
mutable, and ethically, as well as indus- 
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trially, exact opposites. One of the 
most persistent fallacies in this regard 
is connected with the etymological sig- 
nificance of the terms. On the one 
hand, the word protection is assumed 
to have a virtue in itself, wholly denied 
to its opposite pole, free trade,—a vir- 
tue which one would hardly connect 
with “restriction,” “the system of du- 
ties on foreign goods,” or even “The 
American System.” Protection thus 
seems to vouch for the character of 
every project which can manage to get 
under cover of the magic word. It is 
not infrequently assumed to be identi- 
cal with the desire for national prosper- 
ity, while free trade is either indifferent 
to such prosperity, or positively hostile 
to it. The specific form which this 
aberration usually takes is, that protec- 
tion especially fosters and cherishes 
manufactures; free tradeis either wholly 
indifferent to the value of manufactures 
or malignantly hostiletothem. On the 
other hand, free traders do not hesitate 
to make capital out of the handy adjec- 
tive which characterizes their kind of 
international comity. It will be hope- 
less even to attempt to understand the 
tariff question, unless it is recognized 
that free trade and protection, as sys- 
tems of economic polity, aim at precise- 
ly the same result—national prosperity 
and well-being. The difference is one 
of means, and possibly in the concep- 
tion of what constitutes national well- 
being. 

The protective system is first of all a 
restrictive system. It proposes an in- 
terference on the part of government 
with the ordinary course of economic 
activity. Theterm itself conveys neither 
praise nor blame. Restriction is wise 
or foolish according to its effects, and 
according to the forces with which it 
deals. It may or may not be opposed 
to cosmopolitanism ; it may or may not 
be opposed to national selfishness. For 
one cause or another it zs opposed to 
forces. 
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Among primitive peoples the motives 
to restrictive legislation are tribal or 
national privacy, jealousy, hatred, na- 
tional aggression, or revenue. Some- 
times this has furthered individual, cor- 
porate, or national enterprise ; some- 
times through ignorance of economic 
laws it has been foolish and hurtful. In 
its worst phases it has been wholly 
meddlesome and vicious, being either an 
interference on the part of the Church, 
condemning all gainful commerce, or a 
series of petty annoyances to fill the 
coffers of petty states. 

It wiil help us to fix the relation of 
free trade and protection, if we recall 
the fact that protection was not arevolt 
from free trade, but the reverse. The 
mercantile system was a reaction from 
the chaos of medizval stagnation. It 
served its purpose in the building up of 
nationalities, and in turn became a hin- 
drance to further advancement. Its 


errors were gradually exposed until final- 
ly it passed through the crucible of 


Adam Smith’s searching “ Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations.” The mercantile system 
was overthrown, and in its place was 
gradually set up the dogma of /azsses- 
faire. The mercantile system main- 
tained principles of trade whose appli- 
cation demanded the closest and most 
constant interference of government. 
Adam Smith showed that there were 
certain broad principles of industrial 
life, whose sanction lay not in govern- 
ments, but in the nature of things. So 
far from it being necessary for govern- 
ment to determine what trade was prof- 
itable and what was not, it only needed 
to step aside, and “the obvious and sim- 
ple system of natural liberty establishes 
itself of its own accord.” Extreme pro- 
tection held virtually that government 
could do anything, while nothing could 
be wholly trusted to individual manage- 
ment. Extreme /atsses-faire, in its de- 
veloped form, held that government was 
merely a policeman, to protect life and 
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property. Individuals knew their own 
interest best, or would quickest find it, 
and if they did not pursue it they de- 
servedly suffered. The whole system 
was bound up in the philosophy of in- 
dividualism, negatively and inexorably 
holding to the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. The laws of trade must 
not be interfered with. If individuals 
suffered, it was a training in virility. It 
was a hard way, but the only safe way, 
and the soundest industrial organization 
possible would be the final result. 

The broad argument of /atssez-faire, 
if admitted, disposes of the whole re- 
strictive system, and of course, of the 
theory of protection to manufacturers, 
as a subordinate part of that system. If 
“let alone” is a universal law of nature, 
it condemns all interferences whatever. 
It only needs to be said, in passing, that 
the pure doctrine of /atssez-faire has 
broken down. The belief in free com- 
petition as a universal solvent, as the 
natural and divine law of industrial soci- 
ety, has been discredited. There may be 
those, notably Herbert Spencer in Eng- 
land, and Professor Sumner in America, 
who still hold to the dogma in its rigid- 
ity. But historically speaking, it is a 
stepping stone in the path of progress 
which the world has passed over: that 
governmental action is always and ne- 
cessarily a choice of evils, and to be re- 
duced to the lowest terms consistent 
with the protection of life and property, 
is a conception of the State fairly out- 
grown. 

It does not follow from this that the 
old mercantile system is re-established, 
or that the work of Adam Smith is un- 
done. The errors of mercantilism are 
just as uneconomic as ever, though the 
dogma of /atsses-faire may have less vir- 
tue than was supposed. Possibly there 
is a presumption in all this in favor of a 
restrictive tariff ; what is certainly evi- 
dent is, that the question of protection 
or free trade, as it affects any particular 
country or time, must be settled on its 
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own merits. The question of govern- 
mental action cannot be disposed of by 
invoking a formula. That the State 
need not be, must not be, indifferent to 
whatever concerns the weal of its citi- 
zens, is the great victory of our time 
over the soulless conception ot the civic 
policeman. How far the State may 
safely and wholesomely go, how trust- 
worthy any particular State agency may 
be, are serious questions which must be 
propounded at every turn; but the way 
is at least clear for a fair examination of 
our tariff problem in its present and 
national significance. 

Let us see exactly what it is that pro- 
tection assumes to do,— not the sweep- 
ing generalizations that fill so much 
space in current discussion, but the 
specific things that an imposition of du- 
ties on foreign competing goods, besides 
raising a revenue, are supposed to ac- 
complish. ‘The question,” says Pro- 
fessor Thompson, a recognized protec- 
tionist authority, “is not between free 
trade and protection, but between the 
varied industry which England acquired 
by long persistence in protection, and 
which she will retain under any system, 
and the want of it, from which we can 
only be saved by following England’s 
example rather thanherprecepts.’? Dis- 
regarding conclusions, this statement 
fairly involves the two underlying argu- 
ments for protective duties in the United 
States. The first is that which Hamil- 
ton put forward with so much persuasive- 
ness, and which Mill admitted as the 
one exception to the rule of free com- 
petition. Granting the advantages of a 
diversified industry, such as manufac- 
tures would give, there may be special 
difficulties and obstacles incident to a 
new country unused to manufacturing, 
or unwisely devoted to one or two 
branches of industry, which timely gov- 
ernment aid will help to overcome, thus 
hastening what would eventually be 
brought about, though by perhaps slow- 
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er and more wasteful processes. At 
least, when once established, these 
young industries will demonstrate their 
raison d’étre ; for, while prices may be 
temporarily raised, the ultimate and 


‘permanent effect is a reduction below 


what would have been possible through 
foreign competition. Observe that here 
no magic is ascribed to protection. The 
country will develop because it has re- 
sources, and not because protection is 
a nutrient, which, applied faithfully 
enough, will make the greatest desert 
blossom like the rose. 

Whether protective legislation, in any 
particular instance, has been wisely ap- 
plied to hasten a necessary and inevi- 
table diversification of industry, need 
not concern us now. The theory, how- 
ever, is both rational and consistent, if 
only its application can be trusted to 
legislators. Yet when this “young in- 
dustries”” argument is brought to bear 
upon the present tariff problem, certain 
things must be taken into account. The 
obstacles emphasized by Hamilton in 
1791, as retarding manufacturing in the 
United States, were,—the strong in- 
fluence of habit in keeping people in 
their accustomed industrial grooves, the 
fear of failure in new and untried enter- 
prises, and the intrinsic difficulties of 
first attempts in competition with es- 
tablished business. 

It need hardly be said that the cir- 
cumstances of the country are widely 
different from those which confronted 
Hamilton. A diversification of indus- 
try beyond his utmost conception has 
long ago taken place. In its blunt form 
the argument is now often repudiated 
by protectionists themselves, though it 
reappears in every campaign, and in its 
transmigrated state is really one of 
their strongest weapons. The original 
argument may be used in favor of do- 
mesticating an industry like the tin- 
plate manufacture, but neither the 
pressing need of a greater diversifica- 
tion of industry, nor the timidity of 
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capital, can be urged with great effect. 
The real argument has merged itself in 
another. Continued protection is ne- 
cessary, it is said, in order to refaina 
diversified industry, or,in more familiar 
terms, in order to maintain the “ home 
market.” 

“ But,” interposes the free trader, “ if 
the effect of protection,—the ultimate 
effect,— is to reduce prices, and make 
them lower than otherwise they would 
have been, and if we are now enjoying 
this blessing, what further use is there 
of a protective tariff?” The common 
reply is a retort: “If protection does 
no harm, why not let it alone?” But 
free-traders insist that the two argu- 
ments are mutually exclusive, and assert 
that if continued protection is necessary, 
then prices cannot be as low as they 
would be under free trade. The formal 
protectionist answer is, that were the 
tariff removed, foreigners would destroy 
our home market and break down our 
manufactures by wholesale underselling. 
Then, having us at their mercy, they 
would combine to put up prices far 
above the former rates. “ Free trade,” 
they say, “means the permanent en- 
hancement of prices.” ‘ The manufac- 
turers,” said McLane in 1820, “do not 
ask to be allowed to sell at higher prices, 
but to sell at all.” Niles claimed to 
have information, in 1820, of a rich and 
prosperous association in England will- 
ing to sacrifice £300,000 in putting 
down American manufactures —ghostly 
ancestor of the terrible Cobden Club! 
In other words, while the country is 
strong and prosperous, capital is still 
weak and infantile. 

It is well to emphasize these original 
and fundamental objectives of a protec- 
tive tariff. Campaign discussions are 
filled with appeals to all classes of vot- 
ers, — farmers, manufacturers, laborers, 
consumers, etc., — and wearisome pages 
of statistics show how each class is 
helped by protection and defended from 
untoward competition. Protection is 
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sometimes represented as benefiting ail 
these classes and taxing no one — except 
the foreigner. But ow protective du- 
ties work is little understood. Yet 
such appeals and statistics depend for 
any validity that they may have upon 
their affirmation of these primary éffects 
of the restrictive system. It is forgot- 
ten that the sole economic aim of pro- 
tection is to bring producers and con- 
sumers together, to give each set of 
producers home markets and easy ac- 
cess tosupplies. “ Protection to indus- 
try,” says Professor Thompson, arguing 
in a specific case, “ gives the farmer an 
abundant and steady market for his 
breadstuffs, and creates a market for 
crops more remunerative than grain.”? 
What is really meant is that @ diversi- 
fied industry, in any country or region, 
gives the farmer an abundant and 
steady market, or at least a better and 
steadier market. Professor Thompson, 
by a prior course of reasoning, had es- 
tablished in his own mind, between 
protection and a diversified industry, 
the relation of cause and effect. But, 
after all, this is the very point at issue ; 
at least, as to whether a diversified in- 
dustry in the long run is dependent 
upon protective tariffs, instead of, as 
Hamilton thought, upon the natural 
resources and advantages of a country. 

In weighing the argument for con- 
tinued protection, we may very well ask 
how valuable this home market is ; and 
if its advantages are so obvious and 
pointed, whether there are not natural 
reasons why it would not yield readily 
to foreign assault. Of course, whatever 
provides for a diversified industry tends 
to prevent any such breakdown of mar- 
kets as the foreigneris supposed to stand 
ready to achieve. The persistence of a 
home market may perhaps be illustrated 
by borrowing an arrow from the protec- 
tionist quiver. One of the stories which 
passed current in a recent campaign ran 
somewhat as follows: During the tariff 


1 Social Science and National Economy, p. 253. 
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tinkering that preceded the political 
revolution of 1840, when the people rose 
in their might, (so the story runs,) and 
swept from power the tyros who had 
been experimenting upon the prosperity 
of the country until many of its indus- 
tries had been ruined, an Ohio farmer, 
(the locality not essential,) who had been 
a very successful corn grower for sev- 
eral years, where the developing manu- 
facturing interest in that part of the 
country afforded him a market for all he 
had to dispose of, became indoctrinated 
with the idea that the giant monopolies 
about him were eating up his substance, 
and that free tradewas therelief adapted 
tohiscase. One prop after another was 
knocked from under the manufacturing 
industries, and one after another toppled 
over, until nobody was left to buy, but 
all who could became producers. The 
old farmer had an abundance of corn, 
but nobody wanted it. Finally, he 
“caught on” to the free trade idea, and 
shipped a cargo to a distant market. 
Two or three months afterward he re- 
ceived returns from his corn substan- 
tiallyas follows: “Cr. bycargo corn, $500. 
Dr. to freight $60, cartage $20, commis- 
sion $175, storage $150, damage $50. 
Balance subject to order, $45.” The 
worthy farmer is said to have written 
back to his agent to charge in forty-five 
dollars stealage, and keep the whole. 
The story concludes with the statement 
that this whole region is now pretty 
strongly tinctured with protectionist 
notions. Hec fabula docet, of course, 
the great advantages of a home market, 
and the corresponding disadvantages of 
a foreign market,—for the Ohio farmer. 
But does it not illustrate quite as well 
how difficult it would be for the English, 
say, to invade our markets ?—for in this 
case the foolish corn grower becomes 
the English cotton manufacturer, and 
the distant market the Ohioan’s own 
home market ; and it is the foolish Man- 
chester cotton manufacturer whose all- 
belated wit must pen the grim joke 
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about “stealage.” At any rate, by this 
rule let the protectionist figure out how 
long it would take England to break 
down our home market! 

But it is not necessary to pursue this 
illustration further. We are all familiar 
with that style of argument which holds 
up to our alarm the cunning, lynx-eyed 
English nation, economically always a 
unit, her prosperity all built up under 
protection, wearing the mask of free 
trade to conceal her demoniac passion to 
ruin American industry and pauperize 
our laborers, buying from America only © 
what she cannot possibly get from other 
parts of the world, fully understanding 
our weakness, and watching every op- 
portunity to swoop down upon us. On 
the other hand, the American is typified 
as some foolish corn grower, timid, 
stupid, unable to see beyond the end of 
his nose, sure to abandon every item of 
manufacturing the moment the tariff is 
removed, bound to fall the victim of 
every designing Englishman, and saved 
from destruction only by the heroic 
efforts of the faithful protectionist few! 

I am not saying that a fallacious line 
of reasoning in itself invalidates the 
home market argument. The point in 
question, however, is not the utility of 
an easy access to markets, that is, of the 
reduction of the middleman to his low- 
est terms, but whether in the long run 
home markets are dependent upon tariff 
props. 

When we consider the aims that pro- 
tectionists set forth, we find little that 
is not wholesome and desirable. Pros- 
perity, sound morality, simplicity, in- 
tegrity,—these were the propositions of 
Carey and his school. It is only when 
we find all these good things the result 
of tariffs, and all wickedness the result, 
directly or indirectly, of absence of re- 
strictions on foreign trade, that we be- 
come aware of the bewilderment into 
which our friends have fallen. When 
we are told that free trade is the monop- 
oly system; that it tends to separate 
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husbands from wives and children, en- 
courages taverns and dissipation, fosters 
speculation and fraud, sends boys and 
girls from the farm to the city to become 
petty shopmen and prostitutes, robs the 
East of its laborers for the benefit of 
the West, increases social inequality, 
causes great cities to rise up, filled with 
shops at which men can cheaply become 
intoxicated ; that the whole system of 
trade is one of mere gambling,’ we rub 
our eyes, and begin to perceive that Mr. 
Carey is speaking of fallen human na- 
ture, and has confused the tariff with 
the moral law and the Plan of Redemp- 
tion. 

Yet protection has another side. Its 
drastic campaign statements collapse 
like any other bladders when the air 
which inflates them is gone. But pro- 
tection, even in its most extravagant 
forms, has had a better side,—its na- 
tional aspect. It has grasped to some 
extent the wholesome truth that national 
life and character is of more importance 
than sectional and local concern; that 
in the main and in the long run the pros- 
perity of sections and localities depends 
on the healthfulness and wholesomeness 
of the national life,— “the branch can- 
not bear fruit except it abide in the 
vine,”—that temporary sacrifices may 
minister to permanent good, that indi- 
viduals do npt always know what is for 
their best advantage, and that the sup- 
posed interest of an individual is not 
always the best interest of the state. 
The protectionist position has not been 
backed by wholly false arguments. With 
much cant and the exploded mixture of 
mercantilism, there has been much 
sound sense, the sure result of practical 
experience. Protectionist writers have 
been no match for the school of Ricardo 
and Mill. The logical completeness and 
inevitableness of the highly abstract 
science of political economy puzzled 
where it did not fascinate, and for years 
protectionists were content with the 


'H. C, Carey, Harmony of Industries 
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wholly illogical formula that free trade 
was well enough in theory, but imprac- 
ticable ; and although this conclusion 
was painful to the logicians, it came 
nearer the facts than even its authors 
were aware. The chief value of Adam 
Smith’s great work consisted in its ex- 
planation of the facts of current indus- 
trial society. His successors in per- 
fecting the science eliminated well nigh 
all that was valuable. It was made to 
relate to a purely abstract man in a 
purely abstract society. The jus nature 
of this system relieved man from all re- 
sponsibility toward his fellow men, and 
enacted the dogma of free competition 
into a Divine principle of society. Men 
knew their own interests best, and if 
left alone would sooner or later take 
the best means to secure them. Against 
this high-sounding formula the waves of 
argument, fact, experience, observation, 
beat in vain. Protectionists complained, 
and with good reason, that their argu- 
ments were ignored. With their short- 
comings the free trader made quick 
work ; further than this he did not usu- 
ally consider it necessary to go. He 
would not even admit that manufactures 
were desirable, that the country needed 
development ; in short, that government 
had any concern whatever with indus- 
trial society. If roads, or canals, or 
manufactories, were wanted, let things 
alone, and those whose interests were 
to be furthered would build them. In 
their outlook ‘the /atsses-faire free trad- 
ers have risen above the narrow preju- 
dices and insular views of the practical 
business men who have demanded tar- 
iffs. But they have wanted that genu- 
ine and hearty Americanism which has 
won protection its greatest triumphs. 
If there was one class which protection 
did not and could not benefit, so the 
reasoning ran, it was the agricultural 
class, and on the supposed conflict of 
interest between the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer, the free trader relied 
for the destruction of the system. In 
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the South, indeed, this argument has 
been conclusive. But the agricultural 
societies of the North, far more numer- 
ous and more enterprising than those 
of the South, have remained, in the 
main, the steadfast friends and defend- 
ers of the American System. 

On the other hand, protectionism, lost 
to all sense of economic law, has failed 
to grasp the equally wholesome truth, 
that not every industry which deems 
itself infantile or weak is necessary to 
the national welfare; that some of the 
branches might need to be lopped off as 
a dead weight upon the life of the vine. 
The limits of protection have been ill- 
defined. Anything has seemed possi- 
ble if the tariff were only pushed high 
enough. Hysterical protectionism —at 
times, at least — has cherished the idea 
that the nation could lift itself by its 
boot straps. A protective tariff becomes 
a sort of conjuror’s wand. Presto, 
change! and plenty of business and 
plenty of money as the result of mere 
legislative action: a perpetual motion 
machine, giving better prices to both 
producers and consumers, providing am- 
ple revenue, and all without burdening 
anybody. Qn the skirts of the really 
worthy manufactories of the country 
have hung a host of ill-advised, ill-man- 
aged concerns, taught to look to the 
government for the aid they never de- 
served, and save in exceptional times 
going to the wall in spite of all the 
charity a friendly government could 
dole out. Casting aside the sober eco- 


nomic reasoning,— forgetting that the: 


solid basis of national prosperity must, 
after all, be natural resources and indi- 
vidual thrift,— protection now and again 
weighs anchor, and chartless and rud- 
derless, sails forth into the shoreless 
sea of McKinleyism. Meantime, a vast 
amount of business having no connec- 
tion with the tariff must be constantly 
adjusting itself, with infinite bother and 
annoyance, to the ups and downs of 
tariff legislation. One of the most curi- 
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ous spectacles in our economic history 
is the coach of Protection, with its pant- 
ing steeds, rushing to overtake ever- 
venturesome capital pushing out into 
fields undreamed of by tariff makers. 
Immediately the new industry is clapped 
into the coach, and the Genius of Pro- 
tection becomes the defender and sa- 
viour of the industry, and incidentally 
of the country. Had the Pharisees 
known the power of phrases, they would 
have raised the cry of “ Free Sunday !” 
when the Nazarene reformer undertook 
to modify the rigors of the Sabbatical 
law. Certainly, the sublimity of tariff 
fetichism is reached when it shouts 
“Free Trade!” at every proposal of 
those who believe that the tariff was 
made for man, and not man for the 
tariff ! 

Laisses-faire, in its turn, has seen but 
one side. It has known nothing of an 
organic national life. If a measure is 
not of immediate local benefit, that lo- 
cality cannot be called upon to support 
it. Above all, its touchstone of national 
weal has been the accumujJation of ma- 
terial wealth. The J/atssez-faire free 
trader has been too long content to re- 
volve about in his pleasant little circle, 
—that free competition is the gospel of 
industry ; that protection simply takes 
a dollar out of one citizen’s pocket and 
puts it into another’s ; that the only ef- 
fect of a protective tariff is to raise 
prices to the consumer, and force indus- 
try into unnatural channels. Even the 
most persistent of free trade dogmas, 
that protection cannot create capital, 
but only transpose it, has no pertinence 
as ordinarily stated. It is of course 
true ina general way. But it fails to un- 
derstand human nature : how opportu- 
nities for investment are incentives for 
saving; how industrial activity nerves 
a community ; how thrift inspires thrift ; 
how the living presence of what was 
only a vague possibility draws forth 
both capital and labor from sources un- 
expected and unknown. Even if the 
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dogma were true, it is no conclusive an- 
swer to the theory of protection. Na- 
tions have other objects in life besides 
buying in the cheapest market and sell- 
ing in the dearest. 

A tariff is undoubtedly a tax; .but one 
may question in all friendliness to free 
trade whether, as a strategic move, it is 
worth while to use the word tax simply 
as a red rag to excite the bovine rage of 
protectionists. At least, it must be re- 
membered that there are taxes and taxes, 
and that it does not necessarily follow 
that the effects of one kind of tax will 
be the same as those of another kind. 
The old /atsses-faire notion that a tax 
is at best but a necessary evil does not 
survive the fall of /azsses-fatre itself. A 
wise tax wisely used may be a national 
blessing. Government can do some 
things better than individuals. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the 
importance of the tariff problem ? Is it 
so simple that it will solve itself? Is it 
so complex that it cannot be understood ? 
Is it the one question that should agi- 
tate people and legislatures? It is sig- 
nificant that all that protection was said 
to be able to do has been accomplished. 
All that Hamilton dreamed of,and more, 
has been achieved: the diversified in- 
dustry, the reduced cost, the enormous 
expansion of population,the unparalleled 
increase of wealth. Formerly protect- 
ionists asserted that no nation ever had 
been or ever could be prosperous with- 
out tariffs. ‘“ All the mighty capital of 
England,” wrote Niles in 1831, “ 

all her skill, industry, and scientific 
power, could not maintain an open trade 
with France for two years.” Now, Pro- 
fessor Thompson does not hesitate to 
affirm that England kept her tariff laws 
in force thirty years after her manufac- 
tures had ceased to have any direct need 
of them. And Ex-Governor Rice, of 
Massachusetts,typifies many protection- 
ists in looking forward to a time when 
America will be the only free trade 
country in the world, and all other na- 
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tions, especially Great Britain, will be 
shielding themselves against our cheap- 
er manufactured goods by protective 
tariffs. Nineteen years ago Professor 
Thompson wrote :— 

The day will come, if we have the wisdom to 

persist, when we will be as independent of tariffs to 
protect the great staples of manufacture as the tides 
are of Parliamentary or Congressional legislation. 
The sickly manufactures that germinated and bore 
fruit in the ‘hot-house of Protection’ are already 
competing for the world’s markets with those of 
Europe. Many of them would have nothing now to 
fear from any fair and honest competition with for- 
eign wares ; but until the capital of our country has 
grown to such power, and can afford to make such 
sacrifices as that of England, it will not be either 
wise or fair to expose it to the unfair competition, 
the wholesale underselling, which are among the 
best known weapons of industrial warfare practiced 
in modern Christendom. ! 
Let the author of “Triumphant De- 
mocracy ” explain how and in what man- 
ner the United States still falls behind 
England in equipment for this industrial 
warfare! Nineteen years have brought 
some changes, and Professor Thompson 
would doubtless agree that international 
trusts and combines seem now more 
probable than internecine strife. 

Suppose it is granted that this time, 
to which protectionists look forward, 
has fully come, that the mighty capstone 
of American prosperity has swung into 
place, that tariff props are no longer ne- 
cessary, either to create or retain home 
markets. Yet because stability and per- 
manence are so essential to business 
success, may not the tariff be left en- 
tirely alone ? 

Latssez-faire has said, make trade free, 
and competition will regulate all in- 
equalities. Protection has said, restrict 
trade, and competition will regulate all 
inequalities. Both ultimately have re- 
lied on the same doctrinaire dogma, and 
both—need it be said?—promise what 
neither can perform. The great prob- 
lems of:modern industrial society take 
their rise from the failure of free com- 
petition to do the work assigned to it. 


1Penn Monthly, Sept. 1874, p. 653. 
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The questions most real and most seri- 
ous today begin just where both Zazssez- 
faire and protectionism promised the 
gate of Paradise. Neither the one nor 
the other is to be the last word in econ- 
omics. Yet it is to be said, as bearing 
upon the supposed wisdom of inaction, 
that while protection has not prevented 
overgrown profits, nor trusts, nor mo- 
nopolies, nor strikes, nor labor prob- 
lems, it Aas interfered with that enlarge- 
ment of markets which is the great 
present need of manufacturers. 

| have examined what seem to me the 
two economic arguments for govern- 
mental interference with foreign trade. 
First, the “young industries” argument, 
vhich recognizes that advantageous sit- 
uations and circumstances determine 
and limit diversification of industry, but 
which holds that a new and undeveloped 
country, in its industrial infancy, may 
properly throw the strong arm of the 
government around the hesitant under- 
takings of individuals. In the United 
States that time has fairly gone by. The 
second argument is, that even with a 
diversified industry rooted in a magnifi- 
cent soil, our capital and skill are not 
yet able to cope with the greater skill 
and all-powerful capital of England. I 
have also referred to those protection- 
ists who make little of these arguments 
because they regard protection as a 
tonic, continuously good; who hold the 
highest tariff to be the best tariff ; trade 
with foreigners an evil; and that each 
nation should complete, as far as pos- 
sible, the circle of exchanges within its 
own borders. 

There is one other argument for con- 
tinued protection which has not yet 
been examined ; and it is of especial im- 
portance because, at the present time, 
in the mind of the public, every one of 
the positions I have named is chiefly 
bulwarked by it. I refer to the argu- 
ment that a tariff is necessary to pro- 
tect the well-paid American workman 
trom competition with the half-starved 
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foreign workman,—the pauper labor 
argument. 

The history of the pauper labor argu- 
ment is curiously interesting, and would 
well repay a digression here, did not 
space forbid. I cannot even touch the 
argument in detail, but the aspect that 
it assumes in the present controversy 
may be shown by recalling a graphic 
illustration much in vogue in recent 
campaigns. Two casks, or receivers, of 
very unequal size are represented as con- 
nected at the bottom by a tube, com- 
munication being shut off by a spigot. 
The large cask is marked “ Foreign La- 
bor,” and the fluid rising slightly above 
the spigot, “ Wages Level.’”’ The small- 
er cask represents the United States, 
and the “wages level” is nearly at the 
top. The closed spigot is labeled “ Pro- 
tection.” Underneath is the significant 
question, “ What would happen if the 
spigot were turned?” 

Before stopping to note the economic 
doctrine at the basis of this illustration, 
—not merely the old iron law of wages, 
but the assumption of a world wage- 
fund,—let us inquire in what spirit it is 
that this argument is put forth. If it 
were true that there is a predetermined 
world wage-fund, and that what the 
wage-earners of one nation gain the 
wage-earners of another lose, we might 
fairly ask what sort of ethical standard 
it is that justifies us in disturbing that 
level, and enriching the laborers of one 
nation at the expense of the laborers of 
all the rest of the world? If this illus- 
tration be true, and the wretchedness 
of the peasant laborer be what it is rep- 
resented, should not this undue portion 
that the American laborer has managed 
to secure be shared? Would not com- 
mon humanity demand that the spigot 
be turned, and the misery of the 
European laborer alleviated? Protec- 
tionism has done good service in assail- 
ing the cosmopolitanism of the English 
economy, grounded on a jus nature 
dogma, which makes the national good 
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consist in every man’s following out so 
far as possible his own selfish purposes. 
But such criticism can have force only 
as it recognizes something better than 
human selfishness as the motive of con- 
duct. I know that charity begins at 
home. I know that our own problems 
are quite enough for one nation to solve. 
But are the woes of our neighbors wholly 
indifferent to us? Is it a matter for 
congratulation that our tariff laws crip- 
ple other peoples? Should it not be at 
least a reason for great hesitancy, when 
the domestication of a new industry 
threatens distress in some other land ? 

Fortunately the illustration has no 
force, and falls to the ground with the 
discredited doctrine that gave it birth. 
So far as it has any pertinence the spigot 
is turned each time the doors swing in 
at Castle Garden and the Golden Gate 
to the vast army of the degraded unem- 
ployed, whose fierce competition no 
wage barriers can long withstand. One 
aspect of the question it may be well not 
to overlook. Public opinion, with con- 
siderable unanimity, brands with infamy 
the man who deliberately sells his vote 
or influence for money ; it regards with 
leniency, if not approbation, the man 
who is sharp enough and keen enough 
to make his vote and his influence count 
in favor of his own individual and pecun- 
iary interest, regardless of the interests 
of his neighbors, the state, or humanity. 
Political campaigns may be trusted to 
discover the motives most responsive to 
direct appeal, and campaigns intrench 
themselves behind the immediate par- 
ticular interests of the persons ad- 
dressed,—the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the wage earner, the saloon keeper. It 
is not here intended to pass ethical 
judgment upon this appeal. But at 
least it explains the clash of arguments, 
the impossibility of arriving at any 
agreement on the campaign field. There 
can be no solution of the tariff problem 
until we have some notion of perspec- 
tive and proportion, of the scope and 
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meaning of industrial functions. The 
man who is a free trader or protection- 
ist solely because he conceives his par- 
ticular interest to be favored by the one 
or other policy, is so slightly removed 
from the dealer in votes or influence 
that nothing can be hoped from him until 
he is converted to better ways of think- 
ing. 

The business world is not yet altruis. 
tic. Manufacturers pay high wages 
because they must,—not because they 
fear to reduce their workmen to the 
degradation of Europe. The ideal wage 
relation is far from being established, 
but I do not see it coming about through 
any gracious charity or consideration of 
manufacturers. The workingman has 
dimly in his mind the ideal that he is 
entitled to his share in the joint product, 
and he is working out its realization in 
the same hard way as is his brother 
workman in Europe. 

After all, are not higher wages paid 
because they are earned? In the early 


controversy, when manufactures were 


few, the wages argument was used by 
the other side. Again and again it was 
pointed out that manufactures could 
not succeed in the United States owing 
to the high price of labor. Great Britain 
relied more upon this fact than upon all 
her laws of trade to restrict colonial in- 
dustry. “ Manufactures,” said Franklin, 
in 1782, ‘require great numbers of poor 
to do the work for small wages.”” Again 
and again it’ was pointed out in reply 
that those manufactures had succeeded 
best in the United States where hand 
labor was most used, and consequently 
where wages was the most considerable 
item of expense. High wages means 
better fed, better housed, more intelli- 
gent workmen. It means more fore- 
thought, more dexterity, more endur- 
ance, more product. England does not 
fear competition with the cheaper labor 
of the Continent or of India. I quote 
the statement of a protectionist and 
large employer of labor, that a common 
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laborer in California at $30 per month 
is more profitable than one of corres- 
ponding grade at $3 per month in Italy. 

If the higher wages of America are 
earned, the tariff cannot affect them,— 
except as it promotes a diversified in- 
dustry or secures the home market, and 
these considerations have already been 
treated. Yet the question may fairly 
confront us, Would it be safe in a given 
instance—the manufacture of woolen 
cloths for example —to remove our tariff 
and throw open our doors to the com- 
petition of cheaper labor? Must not 
wages be reduced? Or, if organized 
labor combined to prevent this, must 
not the manufacturer be ruined? Pro- 
tectionism assumes that the difference 
in wages in the woolen manufacture be- 
tween England and America measures 
the amount of reduction necessary to 
enable the industry to goon. Granting 
that rvea/ not nominal wages are meant, 
and that there is a clear difference in 
favor of the American workman,—the 


assumption of protectionism needs rad- 


ical modification. The removal of the 
protective tariff means also free raw 
materials, and hence a reduction in the 
cost of manufacture. Reduction of 
wages seems the most obvious means 
of cheapening production, but with 
sharper competition other ways of sav- 
ing may be discovered. And finally,a 
wider market for foreign manufactures 
will tend to buoy up foreign prices. But 
suppose, when all these are considered, 
a difference still remains. The free 
trader insists that a difference would 
not remain; that the advantage must 
always remain with intelligence and 
skill. Is it not a matter of careful statis- 
tical inquiry, rather than for campaign 
appeals? One thing is certain: if, after 
all, there is a difference in favor of the 
American workman, that is, if he gets 
a larger proportionate share of the pro- 
duct than the English workman,—and 
this is a marvel if true, considering the 
enormous competition which immigra- 
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tion brings,— then the woolen industry 
is a permanent tax upon the consumer. 
And if vested interests still demand the 
continuance of this tax, why not have 
recourse, as Hamilton suggested, to the 
vastly more economical system of boun- 
ties? 

If we could once take our gaze off the 
tariff long enough so see the other forces 
of industrial life, we might get some 
notion of the fact that it is not so much 
the zmportance of tariffs as their relative 
untmportance that needs to be empha- 
sized. Perhaps the late financial dis- 
turbance may clarify our notions some- 
what as to the factors of industrial well 
being. Consider even the financial ups 
and downs of an ordinary year ; the men 
who work on borrowed capital, or on no 
capital, and who live commercially from 
hand to mouth; the competition between 
the keen-sighted and careful and the 
heedless and wasteful,—the latter surely 
going to the wall; the importance of 
being alive to every opportunity ; the 
sure factor of long and untarnished rep- 
utation ; the reward of adroit advertis- 
ing ; the importance of good manners ; 
the luck of the sharper; the part played 
by pique and personal difference; the 
disasters which may follow a single error 
of judgment ; the possibility of a com- 
bination or trust which may crush the 
individual trader ; the danger of being 
swamped by some new discovery or in- 
vention in the hands of rivals. Count 
up the multitude of failures every year, 
the many shiftings of business and cap- 
ital. Note the forms of industry that 
have been utterly crushed out during 
the present century ; how the scythe 
maker, the tallow chandler, the East 
India merchant, the stage driver, have 
one after another found their business 
ruined. Suppose this immense area of 
free trade within the United States 
given over to State restriction, as is 
sometimes urged even at the present 
day. Would New York be more pros- 
perous if tariffed against Western wheat, 
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and beef, and fruit? Would California 
be better off if tariffed against Eastern 
manufactures? When the contract for 
election booths in the town of Redwood 
was awarded to a home industry, its 
newspaper was moved to say: “We 
are glad of this, as nothing helps to 
build up a community more than sup- 
plying our wants from among ourselves. 
Our manufacturing industries should be 
encouraged, and it is our duty to buy 
nothing abroad that can be obtained at 
home. What’s the matter,” it continued, 
“with some Redwood citizen laying our 
concrete sidewalks ? We are paying out 
a lot of money that might just as well 
be kept at home.” Is not California 
paying out a lot of money for Eastern 
manufacturers that might just as well 
be kept at home? Our Redwood firm 


got the job of supplying election booths 
by underbidding all other competitors ; 
but California cannot underbid the East. 
Why ? If the tariff question could come 
up as a State matter, would not Califor- 


nia have to start the labor argument 
back where Franklin found it ? 


The tariff problem cannot be solved 
on the old restrictive lines. It is toler- 
ably well understood, at last, that na- 
tions are not implacable and inveterate 
conspirators against the industrial wel- 
fare of other nations ; and the complex- 
ity of international industrial relations 
may well stagger the faith of the most 
devout believer in protective gods. The 
tariff problem cannot be solved by the 
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glittering formulas of /aisses-faire. New 
definitions of society, new conceptions 
of national life, above all new and revo- 
lutionary conditions of industrial organ- 
ization forbid the success of so cheap an 
expedient. It is not easy to place or 
keep the tariff discussion on a rational 
basis. I do not conceive that there is 
any pressing call for protectionists to be 
converted to free trade, nor for free- 
traders to be converted to protectionism: 
the inauguration of a reasonable policy 
might safely be left to rational men of 
either faith. Our century has grappled 
with many great problems and settled 
them forall time. The tariff problem is 
in the Apostolic line of succession, when 
it is removed fromthe histrionic needs of 
a political campaign. Nothing can be 
hoped of a tariff bill born of the fine 
frenzy of abstract speculation or parti- 
san hatred. The question is, after all, 
one of wearisome details,— for expert 
statisticians and for statesmen. The 
Wilson bill “faces right,” not because 
it looks toward ultimate free trade in 
obedience to a natural or Divine law 
which prevents the state from taking 
concern of the industrial arrangements 
of society. It “faces right,” if at all, be- 
cause, with better comprehension of 
economic conditions and truer appre- 
ciation of national resources and oppor- 
tunities, it brings us back to simpler 
and saner ways, and toward that meas- 
ure of freedom and responsibility which 
is the birthright of industry as well of 
individuals and nations. 
Orrin Leslie Elliott. 
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AFTER RAIN. 


No MORE the storm its raging fury hurls 
Upon the hills: such mighty forces cloy 
The furious soul, which beat without alloy 
On the drenched earth. The young leaf now uncurls; 
The frolic wind, amongst the priceless pearls, 
Strung on the pink peach petals, comes to toy; 
Ey ee, And there he rocks, that jocund feathered joy. 
¥ = While the low cloud its somber curtain furls. 
The rain is past and gone. Ten million seeds 
Are stirring in the sod, here. at my feet! 
The booming river sounds, the air is sweet 
With coming fragrance. Tree and lowly weeds, 
Alike, the straggling sunbeams rise to greet 
In thankfulness. Remembered were their needs! 
Sylvia Lawson Covey. 


AT HER COMING. 


AND lo, the morning, Day’s enchanted guest ! 
Through the wide East, past granite gate that locks 
The dreadful desert, which with death hue shocks, 
She silent glides, in fleecy garments drest. 
How her step startles all the birds that nest, 
Rouses from dewy sleep the white-fleeced flocks, 
Wakes the wild creatures where the night mist rocks 
In billowy waves around the mountain’s crest. 
Now flash the depths of ocean darkly blue, 
Shading to green along forbidding shores, 
Curling with white the breaker as it roars: 
All golden light where sable was the hue 
Of the wide world ; and now the round sun pours 
Its blessed rays, to pierce the sweet air through. 
Sylvia Lawson Covey. 
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OLD CALIFORNIA PLACERS AND THEIR POSSIBILITIES. I. 


HERE is.-an inex- 
haustible charm lin- 
gering around the old 
worked-out placer 
mines of the State, 
and one never tires 
of yarns and legends 
concerning them. It 
is a popular fallacy to 
regard them as utterly 
worked out, and only 
fit for the foundation of novels and thrill- 
ing stories, dating backward to the times 
of ’49. This is true in part only, as the 
possibility of re-working some of them 
to good advantage with improved pro- 
cesses is beginning to be seriously dis- 
cussed in the districts within which 
they lie. 

During the many years of my resi- 
dence in the Yosemite, it was my for- 
tune to be upon the roads leading from 
the valley of the San Joaquin to that 
wonderful spot quite often. All of the 
roads leading thitherwards pass through 
some of the old-time mining localities, 
and almost the entire region traversed 
by them is picturesque, often bordering 
upon sublimity inferior only to the ex- 
alted majesty of the great Valley itself. 

One morning in the early part of Sep- 
tember last found a party of us leaving 
the village of Copperopolis upon a route 
that would lead us through places fa- 
mous in the early mining annals of the 
State. 

The day opened as bright, fresh, and 
cloudless, as September weather usually 
is in California throughout its entire 
breadth and length. 

The road, for the time of year and 
the locality, was unusually free from 
dust, and driving under these favorable 
conditions was a pleasure to be coveted. 
A gentle breeze was whispering faintly 


through the delicate and filmy foliage 
of the foothill pines, celebrated and de- 
tested for their ugliness by everyone in 
the land who has no perception of the 
higher forms of beauty. It is really one 
of the most graceful and beautiful tree- 
forms on the globe, its foliage standing 
out against the blue sky with the cloudy 
delicacy of dandelion down, and of a 
color rivaling the tints of cloud-forms 
themselves. Our way lay for miles 
among these despised but lovely trees, 
which to me give a charm of graceful 
finish to the landscape seldom met with 
but in our country. 

A drive of seven miles through a 
region plentifully wooded with oak, this 
species of pine, and various orders of 
shrub growth covering the hillsides with 
profusion and beauty, brought us to 
Byrne’s Ferry or Union Bridge, on the 
Stanislaus. The river here finds its way 
through an opening in the table-land 
system following along the side of the 
westerly crest towards the southwest. 
The view as one approaches the bridge 
is very majestic. The roar of the river 
some six hundred feet below is grand, 
and its rushing stream glistening in the 
sunlight like silver formsa picture that 
will linger long in the recollection with 
pleasure. 

There is a little river mining being 
carried on at this point, but in a very 
languid and shiftless manner. We 
were shown three tumblers full of 
coarse gold, as the result of a short sea- 
son’s work carried on in a very primi- 
tive and inexpert manner by two or 
three Mexicans. It represented some 
$900, and was the result of between 
three and four months’ work. This of 
course would be a ridiculous output for 
a company, but would be “ big wages” 
for two or three prospectors. The 
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A DISTANT VIEW OF CHINESE CAMP. 


methods pursued by these miners were 
as humble as those generally followed 
by the average prospector, and would 
secure comfort and plenty to an indus- 
trious man or two in these times of 
scarcity. 

We crossed the river and continued 
on up the hill. The view was again on 
the order of the magnificent, finer than 
the one we had but lately seen. There 
are two or three claims further up the 
river, that are reported as paying fairly 
well to the few persons engaged in 
working them, but nothing in this im- 
mediate locality holds out any induce- 


ment sufficient to attract capital. In 


fact, this is a district that offers advan- 
tages only to small endeavor; groups 
of two or three men ina spot can make, 
with industry and frugality, a comfort- 
able livelihood and something more be- 
sides. It needs but little capital to 
“make a start” and then industry and 
determination will do the rest. 

We passed continually by comfortable 
and pleasant-looking ranches, for the 
most part well kept, and having a look 
of prosperity about them that speaks 
well of the country as a home-land. 


The landscape spread before us always 
was, from an artistic point of view, 
beautiful. Continually we got glimpses 
of the distant Sierra covered well with 
snow, and the effect upon the more 
quiet aspect of the near landscape was 
to lend a feeling of expanse and dignity 
toitall, which is scarcely to be conveyed 
by words. There is a sense of vastness 
aboutall California landscape which takes 
quiet possession of an appreciative be- 
holder, in a way that is somewhat re- 
markable. The long, dry summers fill 
our air with a tremulous, lilac-toned 
haze, that gives an air of mystery and 
distance which I have never seen in 
any other land. This is aided by the 
openness of the skies day by day, their 
rich, warm blue and violet tones only 
accented by an occasional streak or tuft 
of wandering cloul that appears to be 
at an immense distance aloft. The 
eye wanders over such a vast wealth of 
detail in hill, mountain, and woodland, 
diversified by such a great variety of 
tree growth and flora as to make the 
space within the range of vision seem 
almost illimitable. 

In the dry season there is usually 
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enough of a breeze to make pleasant and 
dreamy music among the leaves as one 
passes by. The sweet and melancholy 
song of the pines, low and soft, in an 
swer to the air that gently moves their 
branches, is a fit accompaniment to the 
magnificent coloring and sculpture of 
the Creator, so lavishly scattered about 
on all sides, and ever recurring. 

As the sun grew low on the horizon 
we reached the remains of Chinese 
Camp, an old-time mining town of con- 
siderable repute, but now fallen into 
decay, owing here,,as in many other 
upland places, toa scarcity of water with 
which to carry on operations. We were 
quartered at an excellent hotel, and 
after dinimg took a seat upon the piazza 
to watch the gorgeous sunset. 

The diggings at Jacksonville, on the 
Tuolumne River, are practically worked 
out ; only a few Chinese derive a scanty 
subsistence from languid operations in 
their primitive fashion at river bed min- 
ing. Operations were quite extensively 
carried on at Moffitt’s Bridge, opposite 


Jacksonville, a few years ago, but so far 
as known with but indifferent success. 
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The scenery along the river at this 
point is singularly beautiful, and the 
first approach to it after leaving Chinese 
Camp is, when seen in the early morn 
ing, sublime. Farther up the river sev 
eral bars are being worked, I am told, 
with very good results. 

Leaving the river here, a climb of 
some two thousand, five hundred feet 
in seven miles brought us to the famous 
Big Oak Flat. Several small claims are 
being profitably worked by their owners 
hereabout, and this historically rich 
placer is continually giving substantial 
evidence that its wealth is by no means 
exhausted. The old town is nearly de- 
serted ; not over half a dozen residents 
are left of a once phenomenally pros- 
perous mining camp of some three thou 
sand to four thousand inhabitants. 

As placer mining was followed some 
thirty years ago, this locality was prac- 
tically “played out” then. The rich 
surface deposits of gold were skimmed 
off, and the town was all but totally 
destroyed by fire, its restless and migra- 
tory inhabitants drifting away to other 
places. 
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All through the town are seen the re- 
mains of former surface placers. On 
the hillsides, both north and south, are 
the mounds of worked-over earth. Piles 
} quartz tailings and loose bowlders, 
just as they were left by the old-time 
workers of the placers, lie on every side. 
Great water-washed gullies mark where 
the sluicing was carried on. These have 
since been widened and deepened by 
the action of winter rains. On every 


side are the marks of hurry and waste, 
though there can be no doubt of the 
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claim ceased to pay a certain royal re- 
turn it was abandoned, and fresh fields 
sought. Much of this old ground is 
worked over from time to time, and fair- 
ly good results obtained. 

As a field for quiet industry this coun- 
try will furnish moderate wages for 
years to come, with alwaysa fair chance 
of striking rich results. There is a 
small stamp-mill just at the entrance of 
the old town, coming from Priest’s Ho- 
tel. This mill has been closed since 
about 1886. It is owned partly by San 


STEVEN’S BAR FERRY, TUOLUMNE RIVER, 


expertness of those who formerly delved 
in these spots. No men who have ever 
sought the precious ore were more ex- 
pert in handling their ground than the 
earlier of the California miners. It did 
not pay to work earth after it ceased to 
pay a certain percentage in those days: 
this was owing to the high cost of ev- 
erything. All material was hauled by 
treight team, and was received in com- 
paratively small quantities at a maxi- 
mum freight rate. The goods were 
then retailed to the mining consumers 
at aj still higher profit; and when a 


Francisco parties, and no doubt could 
be made available for crushing gold ores 
by contract. The whole of this coun- 
try has the appearance of being rich 
with gold-bearing soil,—that is to say, 
it might be rich for small parties of 
three or four working together in an in- 
expensive manner; there is but little 
doubt that at least good wage returns 
could be made from almost anywhere 
in this vicinity. That the country is 
not “played out” as a mining region, 
the following number of company mines 
working on a greater or less scale will 
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show. The “Butler” mine, owned by 


D. F. Longfellow, is a quartz mine near 
the town, and is reported a valuable and 
well paying property. The “ Perrin” 
and “ Mississippi” quartz mines, owned 
by Albert Mack and J. C. McLaughlin, 
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are also considered very valuable prop- 
erties. These are the largest mines in 
or near Big Qak Flat. There are also 
quite a number of pocket veins in the 
vicinity, which are worked by their own- 
ers with good results. This is one of 
the most picturesque localities in the 
mining part of the State; the views on 
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entering or leaving the town are very 
fine, while from the south side of the 
village, looking north over the old aban- 
doned placers with their accompaniment 
of deserted and ruinous cabins, the 
scene is at eventide pensively beautiful. 
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RLAIN’S BIG OAK FLAT ROAD. 


As we drive out of the town the evi- 
dences of former activity and labor in- 
crease. On either hand, for a number 
of miles, the ground has been worked 
over and kneaded again and again, in 
search of the precious metal. From 
“the Flat” to Garrote—now Groveland 
—the mining extended, without interval, 
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CHAFFEE AND CHAMBERLAIN, MINING PARTNERS AT GARROTE (GROVELAND) SINCE 1854. 


for two miles ; and there must have been 
in former times a great number of men 
engaged in the work. There are even 
yet in the vicinity of Groveland fine 
paying properties. The “ Mount Jeffer- 
son” quartz mine, owned by a Boston 
company, has been worked toa greater 
depth than any other mine in this sec- 
tion of country, and the “ Cosmopolite,” 
owned by the ditch company, and situ- 
ated on the crest of the hill between Big 
Oak Flat and Groveland, has a very 
large gold-bearing vein, from which 
some very rich deposits have been taken. 
The “ Kanaka” mine, owned by Louis 
Cassaretto, some six miles northeast of 
Groveland, is also very rich. The mill 
can only run during the winter months, 
on account of the scarcity of water, but 
there is a force of men kept at work all 
summer extracting ore to be crushed 
when the water flow begins. There is 
a “gravel range’”’ situated in the neigh- 
borhood of the “ Kanaka” which is a 
deep and extensive deposit of “pay 
gravel,” lying in an immense basin sur- 
rounded by a rim of hard bedrock. The 


bottom of this deposit has never yet 
been reached, though deep shafts have 
been sunk and a large amount of work 
been done. 

There is undoubtedly a good field in 
this section of country for industrious 
men, who are willing to work and live 
soberly and frugally. The climate of 
this center region has no superior on 
earth, and as a fruit or small farm sec- 
tion it is unrivaled. The apples grown 
in and around Groveland have no supe- 
riors anywhere... Figs, grapes, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, and in fact nearly all 
varieties of fruit, either do grow or can 
be grown here in great profusion, and 
of superior size and flavor. 

I am indebted to my friend, Mr. F. 
Murrow of Big Oak Flat, for much of 
my information regarding the leading 
mines in that vicinity, and as Mr. Mur- 
row has been a resident of the “ Flat” 
since early mining times, his knowledge 
of the possibilities and the outputs of 
that region stands without question. 
Chatfee and Chamberlain also, who are 
yct living at “ Garrote,” can furnish in- 
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formation to any one interested in seek- 
ing it regarding the mining possibilities 
of this section of country, of a highly 
expert nature. 

Here, then, at the close of a sultry 
September day, just as the sunset was 
fading into twilight, we stopped, both 
men and team tired with long hill-climb- 
ing all dayin the hot sun. After a wel- 


come meal we took our invariable seat 
on the piazza of the hotel, to enjoy the 
tranquil glory of the western sky aflame 
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mind, and to no fitter time or place could 

they be applied :— 

‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels her droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 


Ah! yes, we have been dozing fora 
few moments ; only a faint streak of red 
remains on the western horizon, the 
sky has the color of night, the “little 
dipper” is in full view, and the heavens 
are studded with gems. The evening 


DOWN PRIEST HILL. 


with scarlet and orange in thin vaporous 
bands, alternating with saffron and green 
and greenish blue streaks of sky be- 
tween. Slowly these faded into a warm, 
rosy glow, blending into the blue night 
above. The pines and oaks stood out 
in warm, purplish brown relief against 
this background of marvelously colored 
though fast fading light. Everything 
was peace, and quiet reigned supreme, 
save for the hum of crickets and the 
chirp of tree frogs. Occasionally the 
distant low of cattle was heard, and in- 
voluntarily Gray’s lines sprang into the 
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star reigns brilliantly supreme. From 
somewhere in the deepening mystery 
and obscurity come the sounds of a 
fiddle, vibrating back to us faintly but 
clearly, “ Way down upon de Swanee 
River,” and played with no mean skill. 
The distance, the air, and the obscurity, 
make the melody marvelously sweet 
and touching. With their clear, faint 
tones sounding in our ears, and the 
vision of this glorious mountain twilight 
still lingering in our minds, we betake 
ourselves to welcome and contented 
rest. 


C. D. Robinson. 
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WHILE traveling in the mountains of 
California I was overtaken by a severe 
storm, and passed the night at the cabin 
of an old woodman. The next morning, 
while I was preparing to resume my 
journey, my attention was attracted to 
a dingy bundle of papers on the wall, 
from which my host was tearing strips 
to light his pipe. What was my aston- 
ishment, on examining the roll, to find 
that it was an ancient manuscript cov- 
ered with the grotesque characters of 
an unknown language! 

The woodman told me that he had a 
short time before cut down a great red- 
wood tree in the forest, and had found 
the papers in the burnt cavity near the 
heart, surrounded by wood which was 
the growth of many centuries. He freely 
gave them to me, mildly wondering at 
my deep interest. 


After much study I deciphered the 
manuscript, and the result is set forth 
in the following pages. 


I. 


A GLIMPSE OF BULULLICOO. 
THE great city of Bulullicoo was sit- 
uated between two high hills in a fertile 
valley now covered by the waters of 
San Francisco Bay. Through this val- 
ley flowed the river Zabycx, now calied 
the Sacramento. The Zabycx emptied 
into the ocean through a gap in the 
chain of hills extending along the coast, 
corresponding to the position of the 
Golden Gate. There was a tradition 
among the Bulullicans that the river 
formerly flowed southward through the 
great valleys now known as Santa Clara 
and Pajaro, and emptied into Monterey 
bay, but that some great natural convul- 
sion cleft the range of mountains along 
the coast, and changed its course. 


The city stood on both banks of the 
river, which was spanned by one great 
stone bridge of seven huge arches. In 
the center of the bridge was a stone 
temple, called “The Giver of Kings.” 
The meaning of this name will soon be 
explained. On each side of the river a 
broad space, called the “ Promenade,” 
was left free of buildings, and this was 
beautifully adorned with flower-gardens, 
and devoted to the amusement and recre- 
ation of the people. The houses were 
built of wood or stone, and were all el- 
evated about twenty feet above the 
ground, on massive pillars of stone. 
These elevated houses were one story 
in height, with flat roofs, to which the 
people resorted to perform their devo- 
tions. The houses were all connected 
by balconies, so that the people could 
easily pass from one part of the city to 
another. In many places stone steps 
led to the ground. The earth beneath 
the houses was paved with stone, and 
the pillars formed a vast colonnade, and 
by that name the place was known. The 
Colonnade was used for business pur- 
poses. It was free to all, and being un- 
secured by gates, bolts, or bars, would 
have afforded easy opportunities for 
theft, had not the severity of the laws 
and a wonderful police system checked 
everything of that sort. 

The government was an absolute mon- 
archy, ruled by a king who was chosen 
each year. The choosing of a king was 
conducted in the following curious man- 
ner. In the Bulullican crown was a 
green gem of great size and value. When 
the day of the choosing arrived, this 
gem was taken from the crown and 
placed in a small leathern purse. A 
number of pebbles, corresponding with 
the number of candidates for royal 
honors, were then placed in purses ex- 
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actly similar, and all the purses were 
strewn on the floor of the stone temple 
at the center of the bridge across the 
Zabycx. The candidates then assem- 
bled at one end of the bridge, and after 
drawing lots for precedence passed over 
one at a time. As each one passed 
through the temple, he chose one of the 
purses. On emerging at the other door, 
he met seven men, who had been chosen 
by the people for judges. The lucky 
candidate who secured the green gem 
was proclaimed king for the ensuing 
year. 

Any one that wished could become a 
candidate for the throne; yet in spite 
of this freedom the number of aspirants 
was generally small. The Bulullicans 
believed that after a man had aspired to 
the high office of king, he was unfitted 
for the ordinary affairs of life; and there- 
fore, in accordance with an unwritten 
law, all the unsuccessful candidates 
immediately plunged from the parapet 
of the bridge and perished in the Za- 
bycx, while the fortunate possessor of 
the gem was borne in triumph through 
the city, and placed in possession of the 
royal palace with all its treasures. The 
palace was situated on a low mound to 
the east of the Zabycx, and was raised 
on stone pillars twice as high as ordinary 
buildings. 

At the end of the year, when the 
king’s reign was over, he forthwith re- 
linquished everything pertaining to the 
office, and retired to an immense and 
beautiful palace of white stone on the 
summit of a lofty hill southeast of the 
city. In this superb palace, which they 
were never permitted to leave, the ex- 
kings were supposed to pass the remain- 
der of their days in peace and plenty. 
This august mountain was called in the 
Bulullican tongue, “ Bylocazic,” which 
means, “The Kings’ Rest.” It must 
have been what is now known as Goat 
Island. 

The principal royal cuties were to 
appoint the judges, and to receive the 
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taxes from the city and the villages. 
The judges appointed by the king sat 
every day in the Colonnade to adminis- 
ter justice. The punishments for crime 
were fines, flogging, hard labor on the 
public works, and death by drowning 
in the Zabycx. There were no prisons. 
A person condemned to labor could go 
to his own house as usual; but if he re- 
fused to work he was instantly thrown 
into the Zabycx. If he fled, he was out- 
lawed forever. 

The police system of Bulullicoo is 
worthy of remark, and on this point the 
people displayed the deepest interest. 
The policemen were elected directly by 
the people. This gave rise to two great 
factions or parties. One party desired 
large men for policemen, and the other 
party desired small men. The first 
asserted that big policemen, towering 
above ordinary persons, would, by the 
majesty of their presence, strike rogues 
with awe and terror ; and that they were 
much better able to grapple with crimi- 
nals and bring them before the judges 
than were the small men. The other 
party maintained that a big policeman, 
overtopping the crowd, was such a con- 
spicuous object that rogues would easily 
avoid him; but a small policeman, ob- 
servant but unobserved, would take 
rascals unaware and capture them with- 
out fail. They said, also, that a small 
man was better in pursuit than a large 
man, as it was well known that large 
bodies move slowly. Neither would they 
admit that a large man was more capa- 
ble of handling criminals with ease, for 
by singular logic they plainly proved 
that a man’s strength and courage com- 
pressed in a small compass were far 
more effective than if distributed loosely 
throughout a bulky body. So the con- 
test raged with great fierceness, and 
many books were written on the subject 
by learned men. It was generally the 
case that a part of the police force was 
composed of large men, and a part of 
small men. 
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The Bulullicans had no standing 
army, and there is no account of their 
engaging in war; hence we may infer 
that they were unaware of the existence 
of any other nation. 

The material for clothing used by the 
people of Bulullicoo seems to have been 
a kind of silk. The most gorgeous col- 
ors were employed. A white grass 
cloth, very costly, was worn by the 
wealthy. Shoes or sandals of silk or 
soft leather, with soles of wood or gold, 
were worn. 

Gold was a very common article, and 
was used for all ordinary purposes. A 
large amount of cheap jewelry was made 
of gold and bought by the poor. The 
jewelry of the rich was of solid iron, 
which was the precious metal on account 
of its scarcity. The. royal plate was of 
iron,and was jealously guarded by an 
officer of the king’s household. Where 
the Bulullicans obtained their gold the 
historian most unfortunately does not 
state, but they must have possessed 
mines far richer than any known at the 
present time. There may have been 
some vast deposit brought down by the 
Zabycx to which they had access. 

The ladies of Bulullicoo wore masks 
carefully painted in the style of beauty 
most admired by the wearer. In earlier 
and more barbarous days, says the his- 
torian, the ladies exposed their natural 
complexions to the gaze of mankind. 
They were happy, for as each one could 
view herself only in the limpid waters 
of a brook or fountain, all believed 
themselves beautiful, as indeed they 
were. At last an evil genius invented 
amirror of polished metal, and imme- 
diately the demand for them became so 
great that he acquired a colossal fortune 
from their manufacture, and finally died 
of despair because he could not own 
the whole world. 

The mirrors destroyed the peace of 
mind of the ladies of Bulullicoo, Each 
one, even the most beautiful, saw or im- 
agined some slight defect in her feat- 
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ures or complexion which she desired 
to remedy, and being unable to do so, be- 
came a prey to melancholy. After this 
depiorable state of affairs had continued 
for some time, the ladies unanimously 
decided to adopt the mask, which was 
to be shaped and tinted according to 
each one’s idea of surpassing beauty. 
These masks seem to have been worn 
only on the street. At home, in the 
presence of their own family or inti- 
mate friends, they were laid aside. This 
glimpse of ancient fashions may be 
thought unpleasing, but such is the 
account given by the grave historian. 
The mode of salutation among the 
Bulullicans was a little peculiar. When 
two friends met they rushed forward 
and cordially trod on each other’s toes. 
This act when correctly performed was 
done gently and gracefully; but it was 
sometimes very unpleasant, from the 
rude manners of some people who placed 
their clumsy sandals upon an unfortu- 
nate friend’s foot with agonizing em- 
phasis. Formerly it was the custom 
for gentlemen gracefully to tread on the 
toes of their lady friends when they 
met them, but this fell into disuse about 
the time of the introduction of masks 
when the identity of ladies became so 
uncertain that there was imminent dan- 
ger of saluting strangers. The Bululli- 
cans had one custom which to: this 
enlightened age seems really barbar- 
ous. When the king had been chosen 
each year, he was obliged soon after his 
coronation to stand on the Promenade 
for one whole day, and exchange the 
foot salutation with all his subjects who 
wished to do so. The ordeal was terri- 
ble. Nearly all the people of the city 
would pass by him and tread on his 
toes, and thousands of sturdy peasants 
would flock in from the country to 
salute him ; and of course each person 
tried to make his particular salutation 
as impressive as possible. The histori- 
an remarks that many kings while un- 
dergoing this ceremony were heard to 
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express the wish that they had been 
among the unsuccessful candidates who 
perished in the Zabycx. 

The mode of courtship among the 
Bulullicans was full of native simplicity, 
When a young man wished to marry 
he took a musical instrument, and 
hastened away by moonlight to the bal- 
cony of the house where his sweetheart 
dwelt, and filled the calm air of night 
with such strains as he was capable of 
executing. Presently the father came 
forth with various weapons and missiles. 
and pursued the lovesick youth along 
the dizzy balconies far from his door. 
This was repeated three nights, and if 
the young man was captured he was 
obliged to give up his sweetheart for- 
ever. The young men of Bulullicoo 
were probably the swiftest runners in 
the world. If the father favored the 
persistent lover, he came out on the 
fourth night with a mild air and invited 
him to enter, apologizing more or less 
gracefully for his former violence. The 


match was then arranged without further 
difficulty. 

A curious law of the Bulullicans was 
that after marriage the husband was 
forbidden to offer his wife any compli- 
ments, or to please her by any little acts 
of gallantry or kindness, or to assist her 


or lighten her toil inany way. He was 
also expected to study a carelessness in 
his dress and personal appearance. 
That Bulullicoo had made great pro- 
gress in learning and refinement is evi- 
dent from the fact that journalism was 
cultivated and fostered. It differed 
somewhat widely from the journalism of 
the present day. The king appointed 
each year a chief editor called the “let- 
ter-man,” who received an enormous sal- 
ary. Hedwelt in a mansion facing the 
Promenade, about the center of the city. 
The front wall of this mansion was un- 
broken by windows, doors, or balconies. 
It was very smooth, and of immaculate 
whiteness, and on it were written daily 
the products of the letter-man’s genius. 
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It was called the “letter-wall.” The 
labor of writing was performed by sub- 
ordinates of the letter-man, who sat on 
a scaffold similar to those used by mod- 
ern house-painters. 

The letter-man was allowed great 
latitude in the administration of his 
office, and was free to comment on all 
matters, and to make what suggestions 
he pleased. There existed, however, a 
regulation that, though unwritten, was 
more stern and inexorable than fate. It 
embittered the days of the letter-man, 
and made his nights sleepless with anx- 
iety. The people of Bulullicoo had a 
passion for clever jokes, and hence this 
department of the letter-wall was the 
object of deep solicitude and anxious 
care on the part of the letter-man and 
his subordinates. But the appalling fea- 
ture of Bulullican taste was that all jokes 
were required to be new and fresh. An 
ancient joke at once aroused such a 
storm of indignation and fury that the 
letter-man could only preserve his life 
by instant flight to the most remote re- 
gions. Even the authority of the king 
was powerless to protect him. 

So it was the custom of the letter- 
man and his assistants, after completing 
their task, to retire hastily to the sub- 
urbs and listen for sounds from the city. 
If they heard a roar in the distance like 
the voice of a cyclone, they departed like 
shadows, and were seen no more. The 
historian states that of all the men who 
held the high office of letter-man, three 
fourths fled from the city, and the rest 
died of anxiety and care, or in a more 
summary manner. 

The Bulullicans' worshiped the god- 
dess Mehera, whose temple stood on the 
summit of Mount Ruthia, the lofty hill 
west of the city and the river. This sa- 
cred mountain was undoubtedly what is 
now the island of Alcatraz. The temple 
was built in the form of a six-pointed 
star. At each point was an entrance 
devoted to a particular day of the week, 
—for the people of this ancient nation 
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observed six boly days in each week, and 
devoted but one day to labor. In the 
center of the temple stood the lovely 
statue of the goddess. She was repre- 
sented as a beautiful and gracious wo- 
man, crowned with flowers, and bearing 
in her arms fruit and grain. 

The Bulullicans had no clergy. The 
temple, however, was placed in charge 
of the oldest man in Bulullicoo. Besides 
the regular duties of his office, he was 
obliged to foretell the weather and to 
prophesy in regard to it. Whenever 
a keeper of the temple prophesied 
falsely, one hair of his beard was sol- 
emnly plucked out. The weather was a 
sacred subject. No person save the 
keeper was permitted to speak of it or 
speculate in regard to it, under pain of 
severe penalties. 

At sunrise and sunset on the holy 
days, the inhabitants of the city repaired 
to the flat roofs of their houses, carry- 
ing with them musical instruments of 
every description, and sang odes to Me- 
hera. This was the extent of their 
religious rites. It is true, however, that 
many used to visit the temple with offer- 
ings of fruit and flowers ; but this was 
not obligatory. 

The historian gives a short account 
of a great evil that burdened the people 
of Bulullicoo. Its nature was strange, 
and we should indeed be thankful that 
modern nations are not so fearfully 
afflicted. There grew in that region a 
very curious plant called phoolue. Its 
blossoms of many colors exhaled a pun- 
gent odor, and the effect of their per- 
fume on the human system was remark- 
able. It produced at first a feeling of 
exhilaration and happiness, but if in- 
dulged in to excess the unfortunate in- 
haler became possessed with an inordi- 
nate desire to stand on his head. A 
person addicted to inhaling this perfume 
became more and more a slave to the 
habit, and the sad result was that he 
spent the greater part of his life in an 
inverted state, with his head fixed to 
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the ground, and his feet disgracefully 
pointing toward the heavens. 

The rich valleys far to the north and 
south of Bulullicoo were dotted with 
villages inhabited by peasants who tilled 
the soil. These villages were subject 
to the great city, and each was gov- 
erned by a patriarch, elected every year 
by the people of his village, whose au- 
thority under the king was absolute in 
his limited jurisdiction. 

The houses were chiefly primitive 
wooden structures, built closely to- 
gether, and raised above the ground on 
wooden posts. Through the center of 
each town ran a broad street, which was 
shaded by trees and ornamented by 
beds of brilliant flowers. This was the 
resort of the people of the town in their 
leisure hours. The space beneath the 
houses was used for storing the pro- 
ducts of the fields and orchards. 

All the land attached to each town 
was owned by the people of the town 
in common ; and by a system of divis- 
ion each person received his rightful 
share to cultivate. If a person desired to 
engage in other business he could do so 
by allowing others to cultivate his land. 
All able-bodied persons were expected 
to engage in some useful employment, 
and idle men were sometimes banished ; 
for the historian gravely affirms that 
there were many who were not content 
with six days of leisure, but wished to 
spend the seventh also in idleness. 

Such was the ancient city and its sur- 
roundings ; and feeling that anything 
relating to the great nation that inhab- 
ited California in remote antiquity must 
possess a deep interest to many, I pass 
on to the strange story of Dacer and 
Carmia. 


II. 
DACER AND CARMIA. 


THE town of Napetoo was situated in 
a fertile region thirteen leagues south 
of Bulullicoo. It was somewhat larger 
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than the neighboring villages, and the 
inhabitants claimed for it a much great- 
er antiquity. 

Dacer was a youth of Napetoo, light- 
hearted and strong. His countenance 
was animated, and in his eyes there 
dwelt a tender and joyous light. His 
long black hair was plaited with gold. 
Inthe breast of his purple tunic he 
carried a golden flute, from which he 
called forth witching music. 

His father’s land lay on the banks of 
alittle river, and on the working day 
Dacer came like a young god through 
the fragrant thickets and under the 
green foliage of great trees to cultivate 
the growing crops. As he plucked up 
the weeds that troubled the corn, the 
green rows seemed to smile upon him. 
He was generous and kind, for when 
he had finished his own task he would 
hasten to help those who were less able 
to toil than he; and, as he lightened 
their toil, he cheered their hearts with 
merry words. The children loved him. 


Adjoining Dacer’s land was the gar- 


den of Caledin. This man had a sinis- 
ter countenance, but when he desired 
he could assume the most affable and 
engaging manners. Caledin was ex- 
tremely ambitious, and ardently desired 
to become patriarch of Napetoo, not for 
the honor of the position, but for the 
large salary attached to it, for through 
idleness and dissipation he had become 
submerged in debt. 

Caledin had two daughters, Trivian 
and Carmia. Trivian, the elder, resem- 
bled her father in features and charac- 
ter, but Carmia was the picture of her 
gentle mother, whose broken heart was 
at rest in the tomb. Carmia was not 
beautiful, but everyone thought she was, 
for her face was illumined by a pure and 
gracious spirit. 

Dacer and the sisters had been com- 
panions from childhood, and now in 
their golden youth they went to the 
field and danced at the village festival 
together. Both girls loved the hand- 
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some, merry youth. Trivian had the 
assumed affability and fascinating man- 
ners of her father, and she exerted 
these to win Dacer; but Carmia was 
gentle and sincere, and she won him 
without an effort. 

When Trivian discovered that her 
hopes were vain, she became possessed 
with a deep desire for vengeance on 
Dacer and her sister. Caledin had no 
ambitious views for Carmia; indeed, he 
had little affection for her; but, urged 
on by Trivian’s bitter tongue, his tyran- 
nical and malicious spirit led him to op- 
pose her choice. He shrewdly dissem- 
bled, however, as he had plans which 
hasty action might disarrange. He 
knew that Dacer was very popular in 
Napetoo, and therefore might influence 
the election either for or against him. 
So he resolved to secure the confidence 
and good-will of the young man until 
the office of patriarch was secured. 

One evening, just as the sun was set 
ting, Dacer and Carmia were walking 
homeward along the bank of the river. 
Dacer carried Carmia’s hoe and his 
own on his shoulder ; and as they went 
along, hand in hand, they practiced a 
new dance, just brought from Bulullicoo 
by a strolling minstrel. At last, out of 
breath with their exertions, they sat 
down on the grass to rest, and Dacer 
fanned Carmia with his broad hat. They 
watched the sun set in clouds of crim- 
son and gold. 

“ Carmia,’ murmured Dacer, hardly 
breaking the enchanted silence, “I am 
coming to play the flute beneath your 
window soon.” 

“ You are very kind, Dacer,” replied 
Carmia, blushing, “ but why should you 
be hasty? Are we not happy? You 
know that after we are married you can- 
not carry my hoe from the field, nor 
help me over the river, nor smile at me 
as you do now.” 

There was silence, and Dacer watched 
the sunlight shining on Carmia’s lovely 
hair. At last he said, in a low tone: — 
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“Can your father run fast, Carmia?”’ 

Carmia looked at him with a startled 
look in her dark eyes; but before she 
could reply, they heard arustling in the 
leaves behind them. Starting up, they 
beheld the sinister visage of Caledin 
peering out from behind a great oak 
tree. 

“ Ah, my children,” he said, coming 
forward with his most engaging air, “is 
it you? So you are watching the sun 
set,—and what a beautiful evening it is! 
Ah, I was young once. But after sun- 
set the dew falls. Dear Carmia, you 
had better go homeward, and Dacer and 
I will follow. I wish to speak with him 
on some affairs of moment. Dacer is a 
wise youth. I would rather trust him 
than many a graybeard I know.” 

Carmia tripped away with a light 
heart, and Dacer and Caledin followed 
more slowly. 

“Dacer,” continued Caledin, “you are, 
as I said, a wise youth. Do not blush, 
for it is true. You have a long and 
prosperous career before you, and it is 
only necessary to make a right begin- 
ning to reach the glorious goal betimes. 
You can obtain wealth by industry. In- 
dustry, Dacer, is a most noble thing. 
Whatever else you do, cultivate indus- 
trious habits. Then your wealth will 
steadily increase, and as the gray hairs 
of age and wisdom begin to gleam among 
your sable locks, as they now gleam on 
my bowed head, you may become patri- 
arch of the village of Napetoo! But 
remember this, Dacer, and inscribe it 
on your heart: Be true to your friends, 
Be faithful to those who love you, and 
who take an interest in your welfare. 
This is the secret of success. Become 
known as a faithful man, and you will 
be honored and trusted. O if there is 
anything in the world that is despicable, 
it is ingratitude ! 

“Ah, my dear Dacer.” he continued, 
stopping and taking the youth’s hand, 
“ | know the feelings of your heart. It 
is well. Carmia is a good girl, and you 
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both deserve happiness. But let me 
beg you to tarry a brief space before 
coming to play the pipe before my door. 
My mind is somewhat distracted by the 
election that is soon to take place, and 
I could not receive you with the mag- 
nificence I would wish. So a little 
patience, dear Dacer, and your bliss will 
only be sweeter at last.” 

By this time they had reached the 
village, and Caledin left the flattered 
and happy youth, after bestowing upon 
him a few more compliments and bles- 
sings. 

As the shrewd villain had calculated, 
Dacer urged his many friends to sup- 
port Caledin on election day, and on 
many occasions boldly defended the lat- 
ter’s character from severe assaults 
made uponit. The result was that Cal- 
edin was elected by a plurality of a few 
votes, and was installed in the office of 
patriarch, to which he had long aspired. 


ITl. 
CALEDIN. 


DACER now prepared to claim his re- 
ward. One beautiful moonlight night 
he took his flute and went to the resi- 
dence of Caledin. Standing beneath 
the balcony, he played the prettiest ser- 
enade he knew. Suddenly three men 
rushed down the steps of the house and 
pursued him for along distance. He was 
greatly surprised at this, for it was the 
custom for the father alone to pursue the 
timorous suitor. However, he eluded 
the men, and escaped. 

This was repeated on the second and 
third nights. But on the fourth even- 
ing he observed with great joy that 
Caledin’s house was brilliantly illumin- 
ated; he felt assured that happiness 
was his at last. He blew into his golden 
flute, and then Caledin came out on the 
balcony, and in mellow and captivating 
tones invited him to ascend and enter. 
Dacer responded with alacrity, and 
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springing lightly up the steps followed 
Caledin into his residence. He found 
himself in a room lighted by a large 
golden lamp, which hung by chains from 
the ceiling. The flame of the lamp 
flickered weirdly, and filled the room 
with perfumed smoke. The floor was 
of dark polished wood, worn by the feet 
of many generations of men. The fur- 
niture was scanty. The windows were 
draped with curtains of green and crim- 
son silk. 

Caledin closed the door, and carefully 
fastened it with a peculiar bolt. He then 
fixed on the astonishéd youth a dark 
glance of anger and hate, and speaking 
in his natural tone, which was cold and 
harsh, said : — 

“You escaped the men I employed to 
capture you. So much the worse for 
you, for you must now learn some dis- 
agreeable truths. Carmiacan never be 
yours. She is promised to another. She 
does not love you. She trifled with you 
to please me. Your name is a jest,a 
mockery on her lips.” 

At that moment one of the curtains 
was torn aside, and Carmia’s pale and 
tearful face appeared. 

“IT do love you, Dacer,” she cried, 
“and I always will.” 

Caledin uttered a fierce malediction, 
and at the same instant persons n pur- 
suit seized the weeping girl and dragged 
her away. 

“ Let me go!” shouted Dacer, spring- 
ing up in great agitation; but he was 
instantly seized by two tall, pale men, 
who had been concealed in the room, 
and in spite of his struggles was secure- 
ly bound, and thrown into a dark apart- 
ment, where he lay in much pain, yet 
comforted by the thought of Carmia’s 
voice at the window declaring her love. 

Some hours later Dacer was startled 
bya soft light streaming in his eyes. A 
girl clad in garments of green and white 
entered the room, holding in her hand 
a small golden lamp. Her form was 
slender and graceful. She came to his 
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side, and gazed silently upon him. He 
recognized Trivian. 

“ Trivian!” he cried, “you are still 
my friend, I hope.” 

“© Dacer,” she answered, a little 
wildly, “ my father has sworn that you 
shall not marry Carmia. I heard him 
instructing his two assassins. If you 
refuse to give up Carmia, he will cut 
off your feet. If you still refuse, he 
will kill you. You must escape. You 
must fly to Bulullicoo. I cannot bear 
to—to—lose you, Dacer.” 

“Trivian, I knew you had a kind, no- 
ble heart,” cried Dacer. ‘“ Carmia told 
me so.” 

“Carmia told you so?” stammered 
Trivian, with a dreadful expression on 
her face. “It is not true. My heart is 
not kind nor noble; but you can make 
itso. You must fly to Bulullicoo, but 
you must take me with you.” 

“What do you mean?” faltered Da- 
cer, with a chill of repugnance. “I am 
pledged to Carmia.”’ 

“It is false!” cried Trivian, throwing 
herself upon his breast, and kissing his 
cheeks. “You must take me, or you 
must die.” 

“Then I must die,” said Dacer. 

Trivian sprang up with fierce gestures 
and words of rage and disappointment, 
and hurried away. At the door she 
turned, weeping. 

“QO, Dacer!’’ she moaned, with out- 
stretched arms. Dacer shook his head 
sadly. 

“Then perish!” she screamed, and 
vanished like a fury. 

The next interruption of Dacer’s 
quiet wasa more terrible one. He heard 
heavy footsteps approaching. The door 
swung open, and Caledin entered, car- 
rying alamp. He was followed by two 
tall, pale men. 

“Young man,” said Caledin, “ per- 
haps you are more open to reason than 
you were last night. Renounce Car- 
mia, and I assure you that you may go, 
and I will trouble you no more.” 
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“T will never renounce her,” replied 
Dacer. 

“Then, gentlemen, perform your du- 
ty,” snarled Caledin. 

The two tall, pale men advanced. Da- 
cer gave a loud cry for help, and made 
a vain effort to burst his bonds. The 
men seized him, and with diabolical 
skill cut off one of his feet ; and after 
searing the stump with hot pitch, and 
applying bandages, they left the room, 
followed by Caledin. 


IV. 
TRIVIAN. 


Poor Dacer was indeep trouble. He 
found himself about to be slowly dis- 
membered, with the alternative of being 
false to the one he loved. The days 
passed away unmarked, but he did not 
lack careful attendance. A silent old 
man came in at intervals to bring him 
food and to dress his wound. 

One night, when his leg was nearly 
healed, he was lying awake, when the 
door opened suddenly and Trivian ap- 
peared, enveloped in a dark cloak, and 
carrying a lamp and two rude crutches. 
Hurriedly approaching his bedside, she 
said: “Rise, and follow me; but make 
no noise, if you care to live.” 

She gave Dacer the crutches, and 
helped him as he painfully rose. She 
then led the way through a long pas- 
sage, and after extinguishing her lamp, 
opened a door leading to the open air. 
The moon shone brightly; the sweet 
odor of flowers came up from below, and 
as Dacer emerged from his prison he 
drew a long and delightful breath. They 
descended a long flight of steps, Trivian 
carefully supporting Dacer as he walked 
laboriously on his crutches. Reaching 
the ground, they silently made their 
way among the posts that supported the 
houses, and at last emerged from the 
village into the open country, and upon 
the great road leading to Bulullicoo. 
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Trivian had not spoken, except to cau- 
tion him to silence, but now she said : — 

“ Make your way to Bulullicoo as soon 
as possible. Go as far as you can to- 
night, and when morning comes conceal 
yourself in the woods, for you will be 
pursued. Go at once.” 

“Dear Trivian, how can I thank you 
for this,” began Dacer. 

“ By saying nothing,” replied Trivian, 
in a strange, hissing voice. “I ama fool. 
Even now I am tempted to cry out and 
arouse your enemies. Wait till you hear 
all. It was I who persuaded my father 
to cut off your foot, to make you give up 
Carmia. But I — have — suffered.” 

She turned abruptly, with a spasmodic 
shudder, and walked swiftly toward the 
village. Dacer hobbled away, filled with 
horror at Trivian’s confession; but glan- 
cing back he saw that she had stopped 
and was gazing after him. 

He limped on slowly in the moonlight. 
His weakness was forgotten in the joy 
of life and freedom. The sweet breath 
of the grain fields gave him strength ; 
and as he passed little hamlets the per- 
fume of flowers hung heavily in the air. 

The moon approached the western 
mountains, and the east began to bright- 
en with the coming day. As the sun 
rose, he could still plainly see the white 
houses of Napetoo in the distance ; and 
they were much nearer than he thought 
to see them, showing that his progress 
had been very slow. He remembered 
Trivian’s warning to conceal himself 
during the day, and therefore turned 
from the road and went toward the riv- 
er, which was bordered by woods and 
thickets. He sat down close to the wa- 
ter undera large bush. The river flowed 
placidly along, and was shaded by willow 
and sycamore trees, which threw their 
leafy branches across the stream, form- 
ing an arch over the cool, clear water. 
The banks were green, and thickly 
sprinkled with delicate wild flowers. 
The morning was still, and sweet, and 
peaceful,and presently Dacer fell asleep. 
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V. 
IDEA. 


WHEN he awoke a low, musical mur- 
mur sounded in his ears, which he dream- 
ily thought was the ripple of the river ; 
but as his senses returned, he knew that 
it was the voices of girls. Slightly turn- 
ing his head, he saw a short distance 
away a group of buxom peasant girls, 
who had evidently come from the field 
to the cool shade of the trees to eat their 
noonday meal. A blue silk cloak was 
spread on a bush above him, to shield 
his face from the rays of the sun, which 
poured down through a rift in the leafy 
canopy. He remained silent and mo- 


tionless for a time, but presently one of 
the girls observed that he was awake, and 
they all came towards him with looks of 
interest and curiosity. 

“We came down and found you 
asleep,” said a tall girl in blue, “ and we 
did not disturb you because you looked 


so pale and tired.” 

“T thank you very much,” replied 
Dacer, “I came down here early this 
morning.” 

“T told you I saw someone come down 
to the river early this morning,” said one 
of the younger girls to another, “and 
you tried to make me believe that it was 
one of the water-sprites who come from 
the river at night. You are not a sprite, 
are you?” she said, appealing to Dacer. 

“No,” he replied with a sad smile, 
“ Did you ever hear of a sprite going on 
crutches ?” 

“Are you not very hungry?” asked 
the tall maiden earnestly. The girls all 
awaited his reply with breathless eager- 
ness. 

“ Since you remind me of it, I believe 
[am,” he said. “I have not tasted 
food for many hours.” 

At that the girls shouted, laughed, 
and clapped their hands. 

“TI saved my best piece of cake,” said 
one, 
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“And I saved my largest orange,” 
cried another. 

“* And I my whitest piece of chicken,” 
sang a third. 

They all ran to their baskets, which 
lay at the foot of a tree, and took out 
an abundant supply of food, which they 
hastened to spread before their guest. 
Others brought a jar of cool water from 
the river. Dacer was very glad to ac- 
cept their kind offers, as he was faint 
after his long night walk. 

“ Where did you come from ?”’ asked 
the tall girl curiously. 

“TI came from Napetoo,” answered 
Dacer mournfully. “I have an enemy 
there who cut off my foot, and from 
whom I have fled.” 

“OQ, what a monster!” cried the girls, 
and some of them began to cry. 

At that moment it was loudly whis- 
pered that a man was approaching. Da- 
cer threw a startled glance around, and 
saw Caledin coming stealthily through 
the wood ; and at a distance he saw a 
tall, pale man partially concealed behind 
a thicket. 

“Yonder comes my enemy to seize 
me,” he said calmly, ‘and at a distance 
his hired assassin waits to assist him. 
Mehera bless you all. I cannot resist 
them, and must prepare to die.” 

“Prepare to see your enemy pun- 
ished!” cried the tall girl, with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“Yes, yes, we'll punish him!” 
screamed the others angrily ; and tak- 
ing off their silk cloaks, they threw them 
over Dacer as he Jay on theground, and 
completely hid him from view. 

Presently Caledin approached, with 
a most insinuating expression of coun- 
tenance, and said : — 

“ Sweet maidens, I beheld your lovely 
company from afar, and could not re- 
sist the temptation to draw near. Sel- 
dom have I seen so much grace and 
beauty at one time. Ah, I was young 
once, and my heart is not yet dead. 
Would that we could live life over! Be- 
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hold these gray hairs: I am a father. I 
thought to find among you one almost 
as fair as yourselves ; but I see her not. 
Have you seen a maiden clad in crimson 
and white traveling toward Bulullicoo ? 
She is my beloved daughter.” 

So mellow and touching was Cale- 
din’s tone; and so mild and benignant 
his expression, that the simple peasant 
girls felt their anger evaporating. But 
the tall maiden, though puzzled at his 
words, at once replied : — 

*“« Sir, we have seen no such person as 
you describe. We are not pleased to 
have strangers invade our retreat, so 
pray begone as soon as you can.” 

“ Ah, noble maiden,” said Caledin, “I 
perceive that you possess wisdom ina 
high degree. I must confess that mine 
eyes were drawn to your noble face as 
I approached, and I exclaimed to my- 
self: ‘All are incomparably beautiful, but 
she is wise also.’ Do you wonder at the 
frank candor of my speech? To one less 
wise I should not have dared to say 
these words.” 

These flatteries came with honeyed 
sincerity from Caledin’s lips, but the tall 
girl was unmoved. 

“Tf you wish us to believe you wise,” 
she said, “you will go at once.” 

Caledin saw that his artful words were 
likely to be of little avail with such a 
shrewd leader, so he changed his tone 
slightly and said :— 

“You say you are not pleased to see 
strangers in your midst, yet as I ap- 
proached I saw one among you who I am 
sure must bea stranger to you. He is 
a young man who is a dear friend of 
mine. He has lately wandered from his 
home in a distracted state, imagining 
that enemies are in pursuit of him. 
Poor Dacer! I have known him from in- 
fancy.” 

Caledin buried his face in the folds of 
his cloak. The peasant girls were great- 
ly moved at this affecting spectacle, and 
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many were inclined .to believe that his 
words were true. They looked at the 
pile of cloaks beneath which Dacer lay, 
and then at Caledin, and were quite lost 
in doubt and embarrassment. 

Presently the villainous old Patriarch 
seemed to control his grief, and wiping 
imaginary tears from his eyes, he con- 
tinued in a melancholy tone : — 

“Whither has the young man gone, 
sweet maidens? O tell me, that I 
may restore him to his friends, who are 
grief-stricken.” 

The tall maiden, gazing earnestly, 
saw in his face no less than seven lines 
which told her that he was a villain ; and 
she replied with dignity : — 

“We have seen no young man who 
is demented. Indeed, we are forced to 
believe that you are a madman, who im- 
agine the things of which you speak.” 

Caledin had been casting suspicious 
glances at the cloaks spread on the 
ground, and now began to approach 
them. As he advanced, however, the 
girls at a sign from their leader formed 
a circle around the garments, and draw- 
ing from their hair long golden pins, 
they presented to Caledin’s astonished 
gaze a beautiful yet formidable phalanx. 
He stood silent and perplexed. An in- 
sinuating look, as if about to renew his 
flatteries, would give place to a ferocious 
scowl, as he thought of resorting to vio- 
lence. Suddenly his eyes fell on the 
crutches, which were lying on the bank. 

“Ha!” he snarled, pointing at them 
fiercely. ‘Concealment is useless. De- 
liver up the youth at once, or a horrible 
fate awaits you. The men are far away 
and cannot help you.” 

“ We need no help,” cried the tall girl 
defiantly. “ Attack us if you dare?” 

Caledin turned and shouted to the tall, 
pale man who was lurking in the border 
of the wood, and then rushed to break 
through the circle of girls and drag Da- 
cer from his concealment. 
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So Mary Romayne had come! 

Young De Peyster gave his waistcoat 
a slight downward pull, and smiled and 
murmured,—* The dear thing !”’ 

Not that he had any right to call 
Mary Romayne a “dear thing,’—that 
is, any right aside from his own inclina- 
tion, which, perhaps, was authority 
enough. Certainly, Mary Romayne 
would not have considered it so; but 
then, Philip DePeyster would, and there 
lay the difference. It is very seldom 
that two people are in perfect agree- 
ment on every subject. One must make 
allowances for variety of temperament, 
and a man may be a very good fellow 
indeed, and still believe implicitly in his 
own infallibility, and the creation of 
privileges through his preference. 

Philip De Peyster had no particular 
reason for underestimating his advan- 
tages, and he did not see the necessity 
of posing in false positions and attitudi 
nizing in artificial situations. He was 
wealthy, well born, and physically well 
developed ; his mental capacities were 
fair ; and morally,—but which of us may 
judge of another morally ? Putting aside 
all questions of difference in codes and 
the relative nature of standards, etc., 
etc., who should dare set himself in 
judgment over another, both being 
faultful? 

And the members of the exclusive 
set in De Peyster Park would hardly 
have been apt to give way to carping 
and criticism where one of their mem- 
bers was concerned. That he was ad- 
mitted to their circle was guarantee 
enough ; and if he were their acknowl- 
edged social leader,—! 

It would have been almost ridiculous 
for Philip De Peyster to put on an air 
of humility and self-depreciation in the 
face of his position. the affectation 


would have been too palpable. He 
knew full well the extent of the honor 
he had conferred upon Mary Romayne 
in bestowing upon her his affection, — 
the privilege of accepting his hand, and 
the fortune which lay within it. The 
fact of the girl’s not grasping the oppor- 
tunity at once, and eagerly, did not 
strike him as any reflection on its un- 
questionable advantages, but rather as 
an evidence of her haughty disregard of 
him. He did not resent her attitude in 
the affair; in point of fact, he rather 
admired it. It lent acertain zest to his 
pursuit of his prize, to feel she was so 
wary. It argues a clever bird that will 
not be caught with common chaff,—a 
clever bird, and therefore doubly desir- 
able. 

If Mary Romayne had not possessed 
birth and beauty and fortune herself, 
she would have been more anxious to 
appropriate those of Philip De Peyster ; 
and Philip De Peyster would not have 
coveted a wife who was dependent.on 
the bestowal of his bounty in the ab- 
sence of any of her own. He was ready 
to augment, he was not willing to sup- 
ply. 

He had proposed to her the last sum- 
mer in Newport, and she had—well, not 
exactly refused, but certainly not ac- 
cepted him. She had told him that she 
did not love him ; but she had also ad- 
mitted, in response to his demand, that 
she was not less indifferent to other men. 
He had replied, that this being the case 
he was ready to wait, and perhaps she 
might discover that the course of her 
affection was directed himward, after 
all. Anyway, he would not consider 
himself as being the subject of an un- 
qualified rejection—nor should she look 
upon herself as having put him outside 
the chance of recall. 
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“ The situation is simply this,” he had 
said: “You are bound in no way,” 
(whereat she had hastily interrupted 
him to say, “O, no! I could not be 
bound in any way,”) “Iam merely ‘on 
approval,’ as they say in trade. You 
have ‘the refusal’ of me. I trust, how- 
ever, that in the end I may be found 
satisfactory. It would really be an un- 
happiness to me if I thought in the end 
I might not be found satisfactory —that 
you had a preference for other qual- 
ities.” 

It was ten months since then, (she 
had not recalled him,) and they were to 
meet again. The last time it had been 
on the cliffs at Newport, in July ; now 
it would be in her sister’s drawing-room 
at DePeyster Park, in May. 

He wondered if she had come pre- 
pared to accept him, or whether she 
would still plead indecision. He was in 
no particular haste to marry ; but at the 
same time he would not submit to any 
undue dallying on her part: it was a 
bad precedent. If she intended to fa- 
vor his suit she must acknowledge it,— 
if not— 

He was going to give her until even- 
ing in which to rest from her journey, 
(she had just returned from abroad,) 
and then he meant to drive over in his 
dog-cart and call upon her. He had al- 
ready sent his man with an offering of 
orchids as a sort of precursor of his ap- 
proach. 

It was bright moonlight as he “ tooled 
his team” up the road, and into the 
gate of the Van Helm estate. His jaw 
closed somewhat more firmly as_ he 
threw the ribbons toa groom and leaped 
to the ground, and up the broad piazza 
steps. 

Through the curtained windows came 
the faintest suggestion of lamplight, 
and as young DePeyster waited for ad- 
mittance he wondered if just within the 
glass and lace and silk his beloved one 
were sitting ; it was such a slender bar- 
rier. It gave him quite a pleasurable 
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thrill to experience such an active in- 
terest in anything: : 

Mrs. Van Helm had a prejudice 
against male service in the household, 
and the consequence was, her friends 
averred, that while the maid was giving 
her cap a jauntier set upon her head, 
any guest who stood without might kick 
his heels and whistle. As a matter of 
fact, the service in Mrs. Van Helm’s 
residence was as perfect as that else- 
where, and if her friends were kept 
waiting a fraction over a minute for ad- 
mittance to her hospitable fireside, it 
was for reasons with which the sex of 
the attendant had nothing to do. 

Philip De Peyster was not detained 
more than a moment or two before the 
closed portal, but it seemed an eternity 
to him, and he was a trifle impatient 
when the door was finally opened and he 
was permitted toenter. ‘ 

The maid who stood within the thresh- 
old with her hand upon the knob of 
the door was a new acquisition in the 
Van Helm menage: that is to say, Philip 
De Peyster had never seen her there 
before. He strode in, only bestowing 
upon her the merest passing glance. 
But in pausing to drop his cards upon 
the salver she held out to him, he hap- 
pened to look up, and his glance sud- 
denly assumed a fixedness, and his ex- 
pression an intensity, as his eyes fell 
upon her face. She was a beautiful 
woman ; young, tall, and magnificently 
proportioned, with a head that was 
statuesque in its classic outline. Her 
face was clear cut as a‘ cameo; each 
feature as finely finished as though it 
had been wrought with a sculptor’s 
chisel. Her hair, bronze-brown and 
lustrous, was drawn back from her brow 
and coiled into a simple knot beneath 
her cap. 

Her eyes did not drop beneath De 
Peyster’s gaze ; she did not flinch. She 
looked at him squarely, without bold- 
ness ; openly, truthfully, equally. It was 
he who flushed after a second, and then 
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she drew aside the curtain in the door- 
way, and held it, that he might enter 
the drawing room. As he passed before 
her his lips moved, and he lifted his 
head as if to address her, but she had 
dropped the curtain, and he found him- 
self alone in the quiet, luxurious room. 

In the fireplace some logs were burn- 
ing; although it was May the evening 
air was sharp and chill. He drew near 
the cheery blaze, and then stretched 
out his palms above it, and the light 
streaming between his fingers gleamed 
and glanced upon the jeweled ring he 
wore. The lamps, beneath their silken 
shades, shone mellowly, and the atmos- 
phere was fragrant and warm, and still 
with the hush of wealth upon it. Not 
a sound was to be heard except the faint 
bird-like chirp and twitter of the logs. 
Young De Peyster squared his shoul- 
ders, and commenced to whistle be- 
neath his breath. 

The curtain was drawn aside, and he 
turned about, took a step or two forward, 
and held out his hands to the girl who 
came toward him. She laid her fingers 
in his palm for an instant, and then 
drew them away, and enclosed them in 
those of her. other hand. Neither of 
them spoke for a moment, then,— 

“Tt is almost a year,” said young De 
Peyster, “almost a year.” 

Mary Romayne stooped to brush back 
a burning ember that had jumped too 
far upon the hearth, and then raised her 
head and repeated :— 

“ Almost a year,—O yes, you mean 
since we met. It does n’t seem so.” 

“Do you expect me to accede to that ?” 
inquired De Peyster with emphasis. 

“Accede to it? Ono. Not unless 
you choose,” replied the girl. “ As some- 
body said, ‘I’m not arguing with you, 
I’m felling you.’”” And she smiled over 
across at him. 

“ There ’s something else I wish you 
would tell me,” rejoined the young man 
with unmistakable significance. 

Mary Romayne’s smile faded, but she 
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did not avert her face. She simply 
looked at him with grave eyes and said : 

“T’mafraid you’re abrupt. I’m afraid 
you ’re not harmonious, I have nothing 
to tell this evening. I am tired.. I pre- 
fer to listen, and I want to hear what 
concerns everyone but myself. I think 
I should like to forget myself for a long, 
long time. I have been obtruded upon 
my own consciousness too much lately. 
It has not been agreeable.” 

Her companion looked at her narrowly 
and then transferred his gaze to the 
tips of his shining boots, and looked at 
them narrowly. After a moment he 
said :— 

“Ts not that rather a crucial test ? To 
command me to talk of everyone but 
you, when you know I! cannot think of 
anyone but you ?”’ 

She made no reply for a moment; 
then she said,— 

“ Well, Iam waiting for you to begin.” 

“ How shall I begin? Of whom shall 
I talk? It is all one to me, so long as 
Je suts forcé de faire les paroles pour de- 
guiser mes pensées.” 

The girl was evidently bent upon dis- 
regarding his reference. 

“ Ah, talk of anyone,” she said care- 
lessly, ‘‘Constance’s new maid, par ex- 
emple. Isn’t she a perfect Juno? O, 
you need n't start. It is not an indignity 
to talk of such a beautiful creature even 
if she is a servant. How long has she 
been here? Tell me all about her.” 

“Tell you all about your sister’s serv- 
ing-maid? Really, Miss Romayne, you 
set me too difficult a task. I cannot be 
expected —”’ 

“Pshaw! you .know what I mean. 
How long has she been here, and all 
that? Do you know, I’m really inter- 
ested in her. I tried to get Constance 
to tell me, but she has been Tushing 
about so all day.” 

Young De Peyster rose and stood be- 
side the mantelpiece, his elbow resting 
upon the shelf and his hand shading his 
eyes. 
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“T have been away from the Park for 
at least eight months. I know almost 
as little as do you regarding the on dits 
of the place. I am sorry I cannot sup- 
ply you with the information you want. 
I know nothing at all about Mrs. Van 
Helm’s servant-maid.” 

“T told Constance,” said Miss Ro- 
mayne, feeling that, somehow, the sub- 
ject was charged with embarrassment, 
and yet unable to desert it, “I told Con- 
stance she was altogether too magnifi- 
cent a creature to have about one’s 
house. She ought to be on a pedestal in 
the Louvre. One couldn’t ask her to 
wait upon one. It would be too icono- 
clastic : it would be like asking Hera to 
come down and arrange one’s back 
draperies.” 

“She would probably do it awkwardly 
enough to rebuke your irreverence. She 
would have a marbly touch. You would 
undoubtedly prefer your maid the next 
time. Her profile might not be quite so 
classic, but the lines she would give 
your drapery would be better. You 
would soon send Hera back to her ped- 
estal: she would lack the human ele- 
ment, and she could n’t adjust folds.” 

“‘T hope Constance won't have to send 
our Juno back to her pedestal. I like 
her. She supplies a deficiency. She is 
archeological. I think I shall inquire 
whether she comes from Athens.” 

“She probably comes from the out- 
skirts, somewhere hereabout. And as 
to her pedestal,— you ’d find she never 
had one, or if she had, that she took a 
tumble from it long since. O, by the 
way, will you accept a place — the place 
—on my coach for the twenty-third? 
It’s the Annual, you know, and it might 
be diverting.” 

He took his leave soon after that. 

After he had gone Miss Romayne 
went slowly upstairs and knocked upon 
her sister’s door. Miss Van Helm was 
lying upon her couch, with her eyes 
shaded from the light, reading. She 
looked up as the door opened and said :— 
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“You, Mary? O, I’m glad. He’s 
gone, of course. Did you make my ex- 
cuses? I thought I’d leave you alone 
just tonight. I fancied he might prefer 
it. Well, are you engaged ?” 

Miss Romayne took a seat near her 
sister. 

“No,” she said briefly. 

“T suppose I’m not to ask why not ?” 

“No, I think not,— except — yes, af- 
ter all, you may as well know. It’s sim- 
ply this, Constance,— I don’t know him.” 

“Don’t know him, child?” echoed 
Mrs. Van Helm ; “ have n’t you seen him 
day in and day out for years? Haven't 
you danced with him, and driven, and 
dined with him, for generations? Que 
voules-vous de plus? You know his 
position in society, you know his prop- 
erty, you know —” 

“Yes, I know everything about him 
except what manner of man he is. When 
I marry — if [| marry —I want to be sure 
I’m marrying a gentleman. I don’t 
know anything about his real life,— the 
life he leads outside the dinner and 
dance period,— the part of his life we 
should have to live together,— the only 
part of his life we should live alone to- 
gether, if we were married. The truth 
is, Constance, I’m afraid. I’ve seen so 
much of it,—the disillusionment, and 
the disappointment, and the despair, 
that I’m frightened, miserably fright- 
ened. I do not dare.” 

‘Pooh, child, you’re finical! Of course, 
if one expects perfection in a man one is 
bound to be disappointed, and disillu- 
sioned, and all that sort of thing. But 
if one is sensible, one remembers that a 
man is only mortal, and — er — bound 
to err sometimes, and — accepts it with 
the rest of the realities of life. Just 
consider a man from a human stand- 
point. and at the very least you won't 
be misled. Of course, if you invest him 
with all the divine attributes of a god, 
and believe in the-king-can-do-no-wrong 
business, youre apt to be undeceived ; 
and if you’re sensitive, you’ll suffer 
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from it. But that will be your fault, not 
his. Men are not heroes, nowadays. 
They ’ve gone out of fashion.” 

“No, [insist that is not so. A girl 
has the right to expect that the man to 
whom she gives herself is honest as she 
is honest ; pure as she is pure: no more, 
no less.” 

“ Yes, she has the right to expect. By 
all means let her expect,” said Mrs. Van 
Helm. 

“If a man leads a girl to believe that 
he is hermoral equal—if he shields him- 
self by silence, it is fraudulent, it is 
dishonest. O, I cannot do it! I cannot 
take the risk. I must know first, I must 
know,” the girl cried passionately. “ If 
I did not, and I found that the man I 
had married, the man I loved, was igno- 
ble, I would—oh, God forgive me, I’d 
not know what I would do.” 

“You’re tired,” said Mrs. Van Helm 
suavely. 

“Yes, I am tired,” repeated the girl 
wearily. “I’m tired from my soul. It’s 


all wrong ; my world is all wrong.” 
“Tt will take more than you to set it 
right then, madmoiselle,” responded her 


sister. “Come, be sensible, and forget 
your heroics, and the next time Philip 
De Peyster asks you to marry him, say 
‘yes’ likea lady. What did he have to 
say for himself tonight ? What did you 
talk about?” | 

“QO, acomplete chapter of nothings. 
He wanted me to give him a direct an- 
swer, and I would not,—and then I 
asked him,—we talked about your par- 
lor-maid.” 

“You talked about Elizabeth to Mr. 
De Peyster? How dizarre! He must 
have been edified. You are eccentric, 
Mary.” 

“She served my purpose. By the 
way, Constance, where did you get her, 
and when?” — 

“She came to me about six months 
ago, and she’s a treasure. Her only 
drawback is she’s engaged, and is going 
to leave me soon. She’s going to mar- 
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ry a very decent kind of man,—some 
one in Mr. De Peyster’s employ, I be- 
lieve. A widower with three little chil- 
dren, quite well-to-do for that sort of 
people. Martin Something-or-other, I 
forget his name,—she told me once, but 
Ican’t remember. He’s a good match 
for her, though she is so superior ; but 
I’m sorry to lose her.” 

“Yes, you must be. Well, I think 
I’ll go to bed. My head aches. If I 
could, I should have my hair brushed for 
an hour or two, just to soothe me,—as a 
soporific,—but—” 

“Call for Elizabeth. You might 
have Jeanne, but I need her myself. 
Wait a moment, and I[’ll ring for Eliza- 
beth.” 

A few minutes later there was a gen- 
tle tap upon Miss Romayne’s door. 

“Mrs. Van Helm has sent me to you, 
miss.” 

“ Yes, Elizabeth,” said the girl. “Will 
you help me to get rid of a troublesome 
headache? My hair is so heavy! Some- 
times it is almost too much of a burden. 
Tonight it seems to drag my head back 
like a leaden weight. Will you unpin it, 
please, and brush it for a bit ?” 

The young woman made no verbal re- 
ply, but set about her task at once with 
perfect obedience. She unbound the 
long, dark masses, and then passed her 
hand lightly over them with soft, caress- 
ing strokes. Surely this was no “ mar- 
bly tcuch.” If Juno had forsaken her 
pedestal, as Mr. De Peyster suggested, 
she had, at least, gained a vital texture 
for her pains. 

Under the influence of her soothing 
ministrations Mary Romayne soon be- 
came drowsy, and it was almost more 
than she could do tosummon up enough 
energy to rise and dismiss the maid at 
last. 

“May I come again tomorrow night, 
miss?” inquired the young woman, as 
she stood by the door upon her way out. 

“QO, no, I think not. Ido not think 
I shall have to trouble you again.” 
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The servant hesitated a moment and 
then said, “I meant, would you let me 
come again tomorrow night? I should 
like to, if you would let me.” 

Miss Romayne laughed. The girl 
looked then like some splendid young 
caryatid, and she was asking permission 
to brush Aer hair. 

“ Yes, you may come,” she said. 

Shecameregularlyevery evening after 
that, and one day Mary Romayne told 
her sister that she was not at all sosure 
that Elizabeth intended deserting them 
for a situation of a more permanent na- 
ture. 

“Do you mean she’s going to jilt her 
widower ?” inquired Mrs. Van Helm. 

“T don’t think she’s going to jilt him, 
but I think she may not marry him. 
She will probably give him her reasons.” 

“Have you been imbuing her with 
some of your anti-matrimonial ideas? 
Martin What ’s-his-name will be obliged 
to you.” 

“No. She has her reasons.” 

“QO then, that's all right. He’s been 
married. He’s encountered those be- 
fore. He'll probably deal with them 
according to his experience. It just 
depends (our keeping Elizabeth) upon 
which is the more varied, her reasons 
or his experience.” 

“Whichever course she takes her rea- 
sons will have been valid. I don’t think 
she’s capricious.” 

“That won’t do himany good, if she’s 
made up her mind to throw him over. 
But if he’s profited at all by his past op- 
portunities, he ought to be fairly skilled 
in manipulating reasons, by this: espe- 
cially if they ’re valid. If he isn’t, he 
deserves all he gets. If her reasons 
were in-valid he could n’t hope to cope 
with them, and thenI should pity him.” 

“T don’t know when I ’ve taken such 
a fancy toanyone,” said Mary Romayne. 

That afternoon she and her sister 
were entertaining a caller in the draw- 
ing-room, when Elizabeth came in to 
serve the tea. After she had gone Mrs. 
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Van Helm remarked, with a gesture, 
that in her person their guest might 
recognize Mary’s latest enthusiasm. 

“If I’m not mightily mistaken,” re- 
plied the lady, “I think I recognize in 
her something besides ‘ Mary’s latest 
enthusiasm.’ If I remember right I’ve 
seen her before, and she has her /isfozr- 
ette. She — or her doppelginger — lived 
here, in the Park, some four or five 
years ago, with my sister-in-law, Nellie 
De Peyster that was, you know. I recol- 
lect all this especially because she was 
such a striking-looking creature. One 
does n’t forget such a face and physique. 
Everyone noticed her, but she was never 
forward (I’ll say that for her), and Nel. 
lie liked her immensely, and only parted 
with her from sheer necessity. She was 
sorry for the girl, and got her admitted 
to a hospital in town, and saw that she 
had every comfort, and hushed up the 
matter as much as shecould. She sup- 
plied her with the /aye¢te, and went to 
see her once or twice after the child was 
born. Later, of course, she let her drop, 
for she was over her trouble and neces- 
sarily a person like that—. But the 
girl did not impose upon her good nature 
and her past kindness. She never asked 
her for anything, and quite disappeared, 
and we only heard of her once in a vague 
sort of way through one of the maids 
(she has left since) who had a cousin 
whose sister’s husband’s mother (a reg- 
ular Irish bond of relationship) knew 
someone who was taking care of the 
baby in Hoboken.” 

“Ah, that accounts for Philip De 
Peyster’s embarrassment when you 
would insist on inviting him to discuss 
the merits of our parlor-maid, Mary,” 
remarked Mrs. Van Helm. “I remem- 
ber you thought it rather extreme. He 
evidently knew the story. Only another 
of your faux pas, dear,—but that’s a 
detail. Goon. Mrs. Armory.” 

“ There’s nothing more to tell. No 
one ever succeeded in finding out who 
the child’s father was, and as the girl 
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did not return here, the talk naturally 
died out. But, now she has returned, I 
wonder if she’s prepared to take the 
consequences. I suppose she came back 
here thinking the whole thing would be 
forgotten, (it never got to the servants’ 
quarters ; for, as I said, Nellie was very 
particular to hush it all up,) but we knew, 
and I suppose she thinks we would n’t 
remember. I think it ’s rather foolhardy 
in her to have risked it,— not that one 
would injure her, of course, but I sup- 
pose some of us would hesitate about 
taking her into our service,— especially 
where there were children.” 

“Another reason why I’m thankful 
I’m unincumbered,” rejoined Mrs. Van 
Helm. “ It would be provoking to have 
to dismiss Elizabeth on account of chil- 
dren. I don’t know whether I should 
hesitate about taking her into my ser- 
vice or not, but I know I sha’n’t hesi- 
tate about keeping her there. She’s a 
perfect servant. All this happened be- 
fore my time, and I don’t see that I’m 
bound to respect traditions, to the ex- 
tent of interrupting the even tenor of 
my household’s way. Well, chérze, what 
do you think of your statuesque friend 
now ?” ; 

“T ’m even more interested in her,” 
said Mary Romayne. “She has trod- 
den the winepress alone. If I had my 
way I should politely insist upon her 
having companionship. I should sug- 
gest that someone take his turn at the 
pleasant occupation. But, pshaw! it’s 
all of a piece. Evidently the command- 
ments are perfectly arbitrary. They 
are adjustable and reversible and eras- 
able. One must n’t lie,—but lying is n’t 
so bad as stealing, and—er—some other 
things are not so bad as lying. And 
one need n’t honor one’s parents now-a- 
days, and it does n’t matter if one covets 
one’s neighbor’s goods or not,—only it 
isn’t very good form to talk about it. 
[It’s a pity a little more trouble was n’t 
taken in the first place, and the com- 
mandments arranged and numbered ac- 
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cording to their consequence, with the 
seventh at the beginning as least im- 
portant, and quite subject to the taste 
and discretion of the upper classes.” 

“ Mary, Mary!” cried Mrs. Van Helm. 
“You are shockingly offensive. Pray, 
pardon her, Mrs. Armory, she is such 
an extremist, and sucha blind partisan. 
But she is shockingly offensive.” 

Probably Mrs. Armory agreed with 
her, for she left soon after, — almost 
immediately,— and when she was gone 
Mrs. Van Helm reiterated that her sis- 
ter had been shockingly offensive. 

“ Well, I can’t help it,” said the girl 
wearily. “I’m tired and sick of being 
immoderately discreet.” 

She made her way up to her own room 
and sat down beside the window, think- 
ing how little good her passionate. out- 
burst would do anyone,— herself least of 
all. But she did not regret it on that 
account. She did not regret it on any 
account ; she only deplored its futility. 
She thought she hada key to Elizabeth’s 
conclusion against her marriage. Prob- 
ably the girl had no courage to confess 
herself, and could not make up her mind 
to the dishonor of secrecy. She thought, 
too, she had a clew to Philip De Peyster’s 
remark about the pedestal. But he might 
have refrained from that. It would have 
been more decent to have refrained. 
She thought she would wait until even- 
ing, and then see if she could not help 
the girl to greater strength of will and 
moral courage. But she would not be- 
gin by letting her knowthat she divined 
her secret. She would leave her the 
opportunity of disclosing it herself, if 
she chose to do so spontaneously. It 
would not be just to rob her of the vir- 
tue of voluntary confession, nor cheapen 
its value by any hint of foreknowledge. 

At the usual hour Elizabeth appeared 
before the door, ready to perform her 
accustomed service, but Miss Romayne 
noticed that her eyes were red with 
weeping, and that her fingers trembled 
as they unbound her hair. 
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“What is it, Elizabeth?” she asked 
gently, turning half around, and stretch- 
ing up a sympathetic hand to touch the 
girl’s, which lay upon her head. 

There was no reply, and Mary rose 
hastily from her place. The young 
woman was standing behind her chair, 
with her head bowed and her hands 
pressed tight against her face, but she 
made no sound. 

Miss Romayne took a step nearer, and 
touched her tenderly upon the arm. 
“Elizabeth,” (she could not have said 
“my poor girl,”) “ whatever you are will- 
ing to tell me I shall be so glad to hear. 
If you have anything on your heart that 
sympathy will lighten, let me know it. 
But tell me nothing you are not sure 
you would wish me to know tomorrow— 
at another time, when you were more 
composed. I mean, I do not wish to 
force a confidence you might regret 
later.” 

She was talking to her as she might 
have talked to her sister Constance. 

The girl shook her head and managed 
to say, “No, I should not regret it. I 
wish to tell you. But Iam not unhap- 
py—only very humbled—very grateful. 
It has come to me often of late—since 
I have been with you, miss, that certain 
things I had thought were right (or at 
least, not wrong) and that I could make 
up for, were wrong and couldn’t be 
made up for. I don’t want to do wrong 
any more. I wish tobe good. I haven’t 
been good, but I thought I need n’t tell 
of it. I did not want to tell of it. It 
hurt me too much. But I did tell—to- 
night. I told Martin, and he said—he 
was not hard to me—he only said—he 
was sorry—and it seemed as if my heart 
would break. I felt wicked before, but 
I was always proud, and I held my head 
up. But now Iam ashamed. O miss, 
will you let me tell you what I told 
Martin?” 

And then she told the same story 
that Mary had heard earlier in the day— 
at scarcely more length, and with abso- 
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lute veracity. She did not indict any- 
one else; she had not to Martin. It 
could do no good; it would only do 
harm. He was not in her walk of life, 
and it had all happened years ago. 

“Ah, how faithful you must be to 
your husband,” said Mary; “faithful, 
and grateful and loving all your life 
long.” 

The young woman bowed her head. 
“T love him so,” she said simply. 

Mrs. Van Helm was not surprised 
when she heard that Elizabeth was 
going to be married. 

“TI told you he’d be able to cope with 
her reasons if he wanted to. Evidently 
she has n’t given him the one, par excel- 
lence, or he wouldn’t have wanted to.” 

“She told him what Mrs. Armory 
told us, if that’s what you mean,”’ said 
Miss Romayne. 

“And he’s going to marry her, not- 
withstanding. His taste for the statu- 
esque must be disproportionate,” re- 
turned her sister. 

Elizabeth was married a couple of 
weeks later. 

If the new maid had any special pred- 
ilection for the performance of tasks 
outside her province, the predilection 
did not lie in the direction of Miss Ro- 
mayne’s hair, and Mary was still with- 
out an attendant of her own. 

Mrs. Van Helm was very generous to 
Elizabeth on the occasion of her wed- 
ding, which, she maintained, was virtu- 
ous of her, considering the loss she sus- 
tained through the event. 

“ And there ’ll be no one to help poor 
Miss Romayne to dress for the clam- 
bake tomorrow morning, for I can’t 
spare Jeanne,” said she plaintively, 
when the girl came to bid her goodby 
before leaving for the church. 

“ Indeed, madam, I ll come,” said the 
young woman quickly; “I have told 

Miss Romayne I will come.” 

- “What! Leave your husband the 
morning after you’re married to him? 
That would be clever !” 
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“ He will understand,” replied Eliza- 
beth. 

Promptly on time the next day she 
made her appearance before Mary Ro- 
mayne’s door. She was radiant ; but 
her radiance was of a wistful cast. She 
was tearfully happy. She told Miss Ro- 
mayne why,what time she was arranging 
her hair. 

“ After we were married, miss,” she 
said, “‘ we walked home together to his 
little house, just beyond the Park here. 
And when we got there the children 
were waiting for us at the door, and he 
had taught them to call me ‘ Mother,’ 
and they kissed me, and it seemed as if 
it were too much happiness. And every- 
thing was so clean and bright and home- 
like. We had our supper quietly all 
together, and after I had washed the 
dishes and had laid them away, we—the 
children and Martin and I—sat down by 
the kitchen doorway, and it was, O! so 
sweet and calm and still. I had the 


youngest girlin myarms. She had fallen 


asleep there: she’s only a baby child. 
And by and by I noticed that the chil- 
dren and I were doing all the talking. 
My husband was very still, and he hadn’t 
spoken for a long time. I asked him 
what was the matter, and he said he 
was thinking how happy he was, with 
his wife and children about him so; and 
that there was only one thing wanting 
to make it complete; and I asked him 
what was that, and he said, ‘ My other 
child’; and this morning he went to 
fetch him home to me; and O miss, if 
my husband were a saint on high, I 
could n’t worship him more than I do 
for the deed he’s done this day.” 

Mary Romayne did not speak. After 
awhile she said irrelevantly, “ What is 
your husband’s work, Elizabeth ?” 

“He is Mr. De Peyster’s trainer, 
miss. He has charge of all his horses.” 

Up to this time Mary Romayne had 
persisted in her course of * dallying ” 
with Philip De Peyster, but her dally- 
ing could not have been “ undue” or, as 
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he had said, he would not have permit- 
ted it, and he was permitting it. That 
is, he was even more averse than he had 
been in the first place to considering 
himself the subject of an unqualified 
rejection. He found, as time went on, 
that it would be more and more distaste- 
ful to him to feel that she looked upon 
herself as having put him outside the 
chance of recall. 

Her sister asked her one day what she 
intended “to do with him.” 

“Nothing, I’m waiting for time to 
develop my knowledge of him. When 
I know him better and understand him 
more, I may marry him.” 

A little circumstance occurred that 
morning that led to her knowing him 
better, even though it tended to make 
her understand him less. 

She was still busy with her toilet 
when he was announced, and she bade 
Elizabeth to say she would be down 
very soon, but not quite immediately ; 
and she was sorry her sister could not 
receive him at once in her stead, but 
Mrs. Van Helm was also in her dressing- 
room. 

She finished her “last touches ” much 
sooner than she had supposed possible, 
and ran lightly down stairs, pausing at 
the drawing-room door before pushing 
through the curtains, to adjust a fold or 
secure a pin. As she stood there she 
heard a voice at her side, separated 
from her only by the intervening por- 
tiére. It was Philip De Peyster’s voice, 
and he was saying :— 

“Come Elizabeth, don’t be a fool. A 
girl in your positiqn can’t afford to be 
so d—d independent. Hurry! take it! 
She’ll be down in a moment. How are 
you going to manage now you’re not 
earning wages any more? Are you go- 
ing to let him support it? It was all 
very well while you had your wages, but 
now you 've got to pocket your pride to 
one of us, and it’d better be to me than 
to him.” 

A second later Elizabeth heard the 
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tinkle of Miss Romayne’s bell. She an- 
swered it upon the instant. 

“Elizabeth,” said the girl drearily, 
“ please go down and tell Mr. De Peys- 
ter that I cannot receive him at all to- 
day,—not today nor anyday. Tell him 
I will never receive him again.” 

The young woman stood irresolute 
for a moment, astounded out of her 
usual perfect control. 

Mrs. Van Helm, who had just rustled 
in, gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“What? Are you going to dismiss 
him like that? Wait, Elizabeth! I will 
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go down and explain,—he will demand 


- an explanation,—what shall I say is 


your reason, Mary? You must havea 
reason.” 

“Yes, I have a reason,” responded 
the girl bitterly, “but he won’t be able 
to ‘cope’ with it, Constance. Tell him 
I heard what he said just now. He will 
understand.” 

“Am I to tell him you will not marry 
him ?” inquired her sister. 

“ You can tell him I should have pre- 
ferred to have married his trainer,” said 
Mary Romayne. 

Julie M. Lippmann. 


ME! 


I say to my heart, “Be still! 


Beat not against my breast 
With all this fierce unrest ; 

I am ill, I am ill,— 

Fainting, sinking in the fire 
Of a passionate desire 

That consumes my thought and 


will.” 


I say to my soul, “In vain 

You beat your restless wings 
’Gainst the cruel bars of things 
That imprison and restrain; 
Turn your eyes away, be strong, 
Captive shall you be not long, 
But your prison rent in twain.” 


That life should be, ah me! 
Longing, and never joy; 
Paltry pleasures that cloy, 
And writhings to be free; 
Faintings, cryings to the sky, 
“My God, O let me die,” 
When it should sweetest be. 


Ah me! 
Frances Fuller Victor. 
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THE report of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Secondary School Studies 
though in print but a few weeks, has been accepted 
already, as one of the most important educational pa- 
pers ever published in this country,—perhaps the 
most important. Yet its importance consists not so 
much in its offering any new light on the subject, as 
in its presenting with so weighty a consensus of ap- 
proval views that have long been familiar to every 
one that has heard the subject of secondary educa- 
tion intelligently discussed. It is a tribute to the 
effectiveness of the system of University accrediting 
that recommendations, of the report so far as they 
concern high schools alone, without reference to 
changes in elementary schools, so nearly describe 
the work of any fully accredited high school in Cali- 
fornia. Indeed, it is repeatedly said in the report it- 
self that these things are actually in practice in the 
best schools already. But it is already evident that 
the presentation of them in so deliberate a manner, 
by so authoritative a committee, is going to make an 
unprecedented impression on university and school 
authorities. The Committee of Ten that makes 
the report was constituted at the meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1892; its chairman was President Eliot, 


of Harvard, and among the other members were Dr.” 


Harris, United States Commissioner of Education ; 
President Angell of Michigan ; and President Tay- 
lor of Vassar ; with other college men, and princi- 
pals of secondary schools. Nine sub-committees 
were organized by this committee, each consisting of 
ten men, who were to represent both schools and 
colleges, and all sections of the country ; each sub- 
committee was to confer and report concerning one 
branch of study, as follows: 1. Latin. 2. Greek. 3. 
English. 4. Other Modern Languages. 5. Mathe- 
6. Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry. 7. 
Natural History. 8. History, Civil Government, and 
Political Economy. 9. Geography.. The reports 
were toconsider at what age each study should be 
begun ; how many hours a week should be given it; 
whether there should be any different treatment of 
the subject for those who are going to college and 
those who are not; and other questions of more spe- 
cial nature. On points, therefore, on which unanim- 
ily appeared, it is to be regarded as the spontaneous 
unanimity of ninety carefully chosen men from all 
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over the country, who brought to bear on the topic 
both the special learning and wide view of college 
men and he experience of the high school teacher. 


THE first, and perhaps the most striking, result 
that appears on collating the nine reports, is the 
unanimous feeling that a remodeling of the element- 


ary school courses is necessary before secondary 
school studies can be put on a proper footing. The 
Greek committee only does not recommend that its 
subject should be begun earlier than at present. The 
Latin committee recommends that the study be be- 
gun, as in other countries, at about ten years old,— 
that is, at the beginning of the grammar school pe- 
riod, according to the distinction usual in California ; 
the English committee and the two Science commit- 
tees, that graded systems in their topics.run through 
the whole course, from the primary school up; the 
Modern Language committee that German or French 
be begun as an elective with the grammar school 
course; the Mathematics committee that concrete 
geometry begin at the same stage; the History com- 
mittee that biog: »hy, mythology, and Greek and 
Roman history, as well as American, should go 
back into the grammar school; the Geography com- 
mittee that this subject, from the primary school up, 
shall include all that pertains to the description of 
the earth,—as meteorology, races, religions, govern- 
ments, etc. It is not, of course, contemplated that 
the children in the lower schools shall have their 
hours of work increased. The great additions to 
the lower courses can be made practicable without, — 
in three ways. First, by cutting out a great deal 
now in the course: thus, it is advised that some 
large sections of arithmetic go, to make room for the 
concrete geometry; while the study of languages, 
especially Latin, will eliminate a great deal of gram- 
mar. Second, by the co-ordination of studies: 
thus, the practice in English composition may be 
obtained quite as well by means of the written ex- 
ercises in natural science ; and systematic mythology, 
history, travel, and many other subjects, may serve 
all the purposes of the time-honored ‘‘ reader.” 
Third, more highly trained teachers can so guide 
the children as to enable them to accomplish consid- 
erably more work in a given time, with less fatigue, 
than at present. The report does not fail to recog- 
nize these three conditions as necessary to any such 
remodeling of grammar school courses. A few 
years ago such teachers as are needed could scarcely 
have been found; now, the great increase in interest 
in the lower schools felt in the universities is mak- 
ing it possible to obtain them, if boards of education 
once realize need. The normal schools, also, 
might now rise, by co-operation with the universi- 
ties, to a higher plane than at present. 


the 


THE next important recommendation on which 
there is again a striking unanimity, is that no differ- 
ence should be made in the treatment of subjects 
between those who are going to college and those 
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who are not. The best way for one is the best for 
all. This, again, will probably be indorsed by all 
the best students of high school work. 


Now comes the difficult problem—the distribu- 
tion of time among the studies. The committees all 
agreed,—and wisely, surely,—that no scrappy, dis- 
continuous instruction, in brief courses, should be 
given: continuance, sequence, thoroughness, are to 
be sought. But the courses mapped out under the 
nine topics would take-at least twice as many hours 
in a week as the boy or girl should be expected to 
give. It follows that either some must be sacrificed, 
or, while all are offered, no one child shall be ex- 
pected to take all, but election among them shall be 
permitted. Here the work of the nine special com- 
mittees ceases, and the original Committee of Ten, 
under President Eliot, undertakes the drafting of a 
scheme to unite their recommendations It is to be 
remembered that in what follows we have no longer 
the strikingly unanimous verdict of a large number 
of experts, often given without knowledge of each 
other’s views, but the agreement of a smaller num- 
ber, arrived at by consultation and compromise. 
First, four sample courses are mapped out: a ‘‘ Clas- 
sical,” a ‘‘ Latin Scientific,” a ‘*‘ Modern Langua- 
ges,” and an ‘‘ English.” The two latter, the commit- 
tee take pains to say, they unanimously consider 
distinctly inferior to the two former. ‘The omission 
from each course of some important work found in 
the others is recognized as a matter of regret, and the 
effort is made to postpone the “‘ bifurcation ” as late 
as possible, that the pupil may have a chance to try 
himself in each field of knowledge before choosing. 
Could the recommended changes in grammar school 
courses be made, the necessary omissions in each of 
these high school courses would be far less serious, — 
perhaps might be altogether avoided. The recom- 
mendation of the parallel-course system is therefore 
a make-shift one, pending the reorganization of the 
elementary schools in which the real solution of the 
difficulties would be found. This reorganization 
should not be so difficult in the best private acade- 
mies ; but will not be so easy in public schools. 


So FAR, we think, all students of education will go 
with the report, and hail it as anally. A section of 
more doubtful usefulness follows,—written unmistak- 
ably by President Eliot, the very phraseology being 
that in which he has before clothed the same views. 
From some distinct inconsistencies with what pre- 
cedes, one might almost suspect that the chairman 
of the committee was not the one that drafted the 
whole report, and that the majority of his colleagues 
either did not perceive, or passed over as immaterial, 
some discordances here introduced. One member, 
indeed, —President Baker, of Colorado University,— 
presented a minority report, protesting against this 
very section. Its subject is admission requirements 
of colleges: and after recommending that colleges 
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and scientific schools shall admit ‘to appropriate 
courses” the graduates of any one of the courses of 
a good high school,—as our Western universities do, 
discriminating however between the degrees given 
according to the course,—it goes on to suggest 
that ‘‘any groups of studies” made up from the 
studies here recommended — provided that only cer- 
tain requirements as to number of hours in all and 
continuousness of study are met — be accepted by 
colleges as preparation; all subjects being consid- 
ered equivalent in educational rank. Thus, a boy 
might be admitted to college, for example, entire- 
ly without preparation in mathematics, the time 
having been given instead to French. Yet the whole 
previous section, and indeed all the rest of the report, 
assumes as an essential basis of recommendation the 
different educational value of studies, and the prime 
necessity of conserving certain ones in all groups, 
while others may be left elective. When one notes 
further that this talk of ‘‘ the democracy of studies” 
is coupled with irresponsibly phrased suggestions 
as to what might be done, and that even in this 
very section, wherever a distinct recommenda- 
tion of the committee is made, a very different 
proposition replaces it, viz: that any one of ¢he 
four groups offered should admit to corresponding 
courses,—and sees that nine tenths of the readers will 
take the chairman’s mere suggestion as the recom- 
mendation of the committee,—the section assumes an 
aspect even disingenuous. The committee undoubt- 
edly passed on this section, wording and all, and but 
ane of the ten protested; yet it certainly seems at 
this distance as if they made a grave error in allow- 
ing the chairman’s well known hobby to be interpo- 
lated, as a sort of suggestion, into the midst of their 
formal, and quite different recommendations. 


THis is the only serious criticism to be made ona 
document otherwise just, wise, and prophetic of 
great educational good. Of the nine supplement- 
ary ones, the reports of the special committees, we 
have not space here to speak: they are exceedingly 
interesting and important, but more specially to 
teachers than to the general reader. 


THE Midwinter Fair has had its formal opening, 
and several weeks of operation. The opening day, 
with seventy-two thousand pay admissions, went 
beyond the hopes of the management, and was ex- 
ceedingly good by comparison with preceding expo- 
sitions. The days that have followed have been also 
good in average attendance, although the wide- 
spread belief that a Fair got up on such short notice 
must be in a very unfinished state, has kept many 
people away. Another bar to full attendance in these 
early days has been the dislike of Californians to ven- 
ture a trip in a time when rain is possible, in view of 
the certain sunshine of days thatare to come. This 
and the experience of other expositions makes it clear 
that the Midwinter Fair in point of attendance will 
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be a success, as compared with any pre-Columbian 
Fair. The days of waiting have been rather too 
much of a strain on a few of the concessionaires, 
whose heavy expenses began weeks before the Fair 
was opened at all, but those that have carried it so 
far ought not to have any difficulty in the days to 
come. Very few touches are needed to make the 
exhibit complete. The Russian section, long behind 
all others because, it is said, of delayed freight, and 
damage in the Chicago Fair fire, is rapidly taking 
shape, promising to be worth the long delay. Even 
the grassplats and palm and orange shrubberies will 
soon be in good condition. The question whether 
the Fair is a success in point of artistic beauty 
and novelty and variety of exhibits, and truly inter- 
national in attendance and representation, the 
OVERLAND will endeavor to put its readers in a posi- 
tion to judge by the April issue. It is to be a Mid- 
winter Fair number, and all its pictures and most of 
its text are to be given to that subject. 


SINCE our last issue, San Francisco has lost one 
of those venerable and picturesque figures that have 
a real, though indefinable, value to the community 
life, and are rare in our younger communities. Col- 
onel Stevenson was born in the eighteenth century, 
and brought the first regiment of United States sol- 
diery to California nearly fifty years ago, as every 
Californian knows. The group of American settlers 
who were in California before the gold period has 
still a good many living representatives, and there 
are even several well known figures left of those who 
were in the State before the American conquest, 
and far back into the Mexican period. But as most 
of the pioneers were very young men when they 
came here, while Colonel Stevenson was already in 
mature life, he had reached a great age while some 
of his predecessors on the Coast were scarcely yet to 
be called old. He was alsoa more familiar figure 
on the streets than any other of his contemporaries. 
He kept office hours till just before his last illness 
when he was nearly ninety-four years old, and even 
after he had given up work he went about a great 
deal, and was constantly pointed out to strangers. 
He was at least ninety years old before he began to 
look like an aged man, or to need help in going 
about ; and the spectacle of the old soldier carrying 
his years so lightly certainly gave to the city a touch 
of that sort of ‘‘ interest” that Matthew Arnold 
thinks so much more abundant in the old countries 
than anywhere in America, and so important a part 
of life. 


In the Sawunt-Warree Jungle. 


We had been broiling in Sindh for two long 
years,—then our regiment was ordered to Bombay. 
So Dalton, O’Shaughnessy, and I, got a month’s leave 
of absence, and started to hunt in the jungles of the 
the North Concan at the foot of the Western Ghauts. 

Sailing in a fattimar — a native craft — along the 
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Malabar coast, we landed at Vingoorla, and thence 
we traveled in palanquins along the route that led 
into the southern Mahratta country, until, on the 
third evening, we reached our destination near 
Sasooly. There our tents were pitched in a mango 
grove near a large jhee/, or artificial lake, and pres- 
ently the faZé/, or head man, of an adjoining village, 
accompanied by some shzkarrees—hunters— visited 
us. In answer to our inquiries they gave us the 
gratifying intelligence that the surrounding jungles 
were full of game, while in the Banda River the 
mahaseer — the salmon of India — could be caught 
in abundance. 

So, after an early supper, we overhauled our guns 
and fishing tackle, smoked Trinchinopoli cheroots, 
discussed our plans, and turned in. Then no sound 
broke the stillness of the night but the voice of our 
Ramooser watchman, as he called the hours, the 
hum of myriads of winged insects, and the shrill 
howling of a pack of jackals. 

We were out before sunrise, scattering the dew- 
drops from the tall grass, and getting cccasional shots 
at coveys of painted partridges, as they went whir- 
ting up from the dense undergrowth, until we came 
in sight of the river, which at that point went dash- 
ing and whirling along, sometimes in deep, dark 
pools, and then again in rippling shallows. 

Dalton was no professor of ‘‘the gentle art,” so 
he took some of the shikarrees and started into the 
jungle to shoot pea-fowl, while O’Shaughnessy and 
I remained to try our luck at angling. The stream 
was some thirty yards wide, soI prepared to fish 
down stream, as O’Shanghnessy preferred working 
upwards, 

I had a trusty, London-made salmon rod, with 
sixty yards of oiled silk line, and I soon attached as 
stretcher and dropper two gaudy flies, all crimson, 
blue, and gold, like tiny humming-birds, and sent 
them dancing and gleaming across the current. 
Presently there was a slight, round eddy, as the 
bottom fly went slipping along, and at the next cast, 
with a heavy plunge, the line went cutting through 
the water, while the stout rod was bent nearly 
double, as something, all glittering like burnished 
silver, sprang up into the air sometwenty yards down 
stream. 

‘* Both burra mutchee sahib !—(A very big fish ! )’’ 
exclaimed my native attendant; and off I went, 
sometimes plashing through the shallows, sometimes 
stumbling over fallen logs and roots, but always 
keeping a tight strain on the fish. 

Occasionally I succeeded in checking its course, 
and began to reel in the line, but in another instant 
it was off again, as if with renewed vigor. Gradu- 
ally, however, its efforts grew fainter and fainter, 
while its silvery sides began to turn upward, until 
at last I succeeded in drawing it, quite exhausted, 
into shallow water. My follower skillfully slipped 
a net under it, and I had the satisfaction of landing 
a magnificent ten pound mahaseer. As it lay quiv- 
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ering on the river bank, I did not envy even Solomon 
in all his glory. 

I succeeded in capturing three others, but the 
fourth fish fought desperately, and after a protracted 
struggle broke away, carrying off both my flies, and 
leaving me to lament the loss of the biggest fish I 
had hooked. Somehow it always 7s the largest one 
that gets away. 

Gradually the river had become darker and deep- 
er as the ground became more level, and for some 
time, to my great disgust, I had not got a rise, when 
suddenly, close to the bank, a huge pair of gaping 
jaws, furnished with rows of sharp, gleaming teeth, 
emerged from the water, as a twelve-foot alligator — 
a snuggur — showed his ugly head and cruel eyes for 
an instant, and then sank out of sight. 

I knew then that there were no more mahaseers 
for me that day, and as it was near tiffin-time, I re- 
turned to our camp. Here I found Dalton, who 
had succeeded in bagging four splendid pea fowl, 
with quite a number of teal; while O’Shaughnessy 
had secured two mahaseers, broken his rod, and got 
a thorough ducking in the river, while striving vain- 
ly to secure ‘‘a regular whale, by Jove, sir.” 

We had finished tiffin and were enjoying our 
cheroots, when the fate? came hurrying up, with a 
crowd of affrighted villagers, and startled us with 
the intelligence that a man-eating tiger had just 
seized and carried off a boy who had been herding 
cattle on the plain near the village. 

In a few moments all of us were busily engaged in 
examining and loading our rifles, (for this was before 
the introduction of breech-loaders), and summoning 
our shikarrees, we speedily started for the place 
where the tragedy had occurred. 

We found the spot whence the boy had been car 
ried off ; and his little brother, sobbing, pointed out 
where the tiger had seized his prey. Only a few 
scattered blood-stains were visible, but the trained 
eyes of the shikarrees readily discerned the trail 
that the brute had made through the scrubby thick- 
et; and after proceeding a few hundred yards a low 
growl from a clump of bushes warned us of the 
tiger’s presence. 

The foliage was so dense that we could not get a 
view of his body, and the shikarrees beat their tom- 
toms and fired their matchlocks in fruitless efforts to 
dislodge him, At last, apparently affrighted at the 
uproar, the brute attempted to steal away, and we 
caught just a glimpse of a yellow streak slipping 
through the long grass. 

Our rifles seemed to make but one report, and 
for asecond the tiger appeared to sink to the ground. 
But quickly recovering himself, he glided out of 
sight before we could fire again. 

In the thicket from which he had emerged we 
found the mangled remains of the unfortunate cow- 
herd. Following the track up, the shikarrees de- 
clared that the beast had been severely wounded, 
and that one of his forelegs was probably broken. 
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We pressed along cautiously. After we had gone 
about a mile, the trail suddenly led down into a 
nullah, or dry water course, some fifteen feet wide 
and ten feet in depth. We halted at its brink to 
reconnoiter, and examined the ravine carefully, en- 
deavoring to find a practicable place of descent. 

The upper part of the banks projected consider- 
ably beyond the lower, which had evidently been 
washed out during the rainy season, and from the 
low savage growls and fierce snarling that we could 
distinctly hear, it was evident that the beast had re- 
treated into some den or cavity beneath the opposite 
bank. 

We sent to our camp for rockets, but even these 
fiery missiles had no effect. At last Dalton an- 
nounced his determination to descend into the 
nullah single-handed. 

It was in vain that we tried to dissuade him. The 
natives unwound their turbans and cummerbunds,— 
girdles,— then, passing these beneath his armpits, 
he was carefully lowered. He held a rifle in each 
hand, while we stood with our guns ready in™case 
the tiger should make a rush. 

When Dalton reached the bottom of the nullah, 
he laid one rifle on the ground, and gazed anxiously 
into the dark recess before him, which was evidently 
the tiger’s den. As his sight became accustomed to 
the gloom, he could distinguish the figure of the sav- 
age beast, and see its eyes glaring viciously as it tried 
to gather itself up for the final spring. Then sink- 
ing on one knee, he aimed straight between those 
blazing orbs ; as the rifle cracked, the man-eater 
sprang convulsively up in the air and fell dead. 

Our shikartees quickly scrambled down into the 
nullah, and dragged the carcass into the light. It 
was fully eleven feet in length, but the hide was dis- 
figured by hairless patches, like those on a mangy 
dog, and the teeth were almost worn out. 

In the den we found a quantity of human bones, 
and several silver waist-bands, bangles, and rings, 
which were recognized by the villagers. They exulted 


‘in the destruction of their merciless enemy, and 


almost worshiped. Dalton during the remainder of 


our stay in that neighborhood. 
7. Fs Be 


A Boys’ Club. 


THE cynic who claimed that the chief good most 
charity has done consists in its deliverance of charit- 
able women from the curse of idleness has come, it 
must be admitted, uncomfortably near the truth. In- 
discriminate giving is little less than a sin, and the 
man or woman that indulges in it has sown the seed 
of pauperism, and perhaps of wickedness, against 
whose harvest the momentary satisfaction that was 
afforded the giver by a seemingly generous act will 
stand as a.very poor recompense. 

And so it has come about that there is no depart- 
ment in the world where we find a more urgent need 
of system and organization, and of an increase of 
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rationalify at the expense of sentiment, than we find 
in the department of charity. It was this great need 
that was recognized by the founders of Toynbee Hall 
in London twenty years ago, and that is recognized 
in this country, where the college settlement move- 
ment, although hardly yet out of its infancy, can 
already claim four thriving institutions, —Hull House 
in Chicago, the Rivington Street Settlement in New 
York, and the other twoin Boston and Philadelphia. 

The settlement workers have as their first princi- 
ple the belief that the only way permanent good can 
be done among the dwellers in the miserable and 
squalid parts of our cities is by living among them, 
and lifting them by every-day example and help 
gradually above the sordid surroundings which have 
become so thoroughly a part of their lives that they 
can conceive of nothing brighter nor better. Soa 
house in their very midst is rented by the workers, 
and here about a dozen men or women live, some 
remaining for a year, some for a longer time. The 
part of the house not used as living rooms by the 
occupants is given up to club purposes, and here 
mothers’ meetings, sewing circles, smoking councils 
for the men, concerts, lectures, socials, meetings for 
the children, and any other gatherings that can be 
contrived to interest, amuse, or instruct, the people 
of the district, are held night and day. Besides this 
the settlers are always ready with advice or help, and 
much of their spare time is spent in visiting the sick 
and utterly destitute of the district. 

San Francisco has no college settlement as yet, 
but she has not been behind her sister cities in good, 
substantial work. For the last two years an insti- 
tution approaching a college settlement as nearly as 
limited numbers and means would permit has been 
conducted in this city. On Oak Grove Avenue, a 
small thoroughfare between Harrison and Bryant and 
Fifth and Sixth streets, is a house known as the 
Boys’ Club. Here, on every afternoon and even- 
ing of the week, classes of boys, ranging in age from 
eight to eighteen, assemble and are taken charge of 
by young men and women enough interested in the 
work to give their time and services. The interior 
of the house has been made very bright and attract- 
ive, and no trouble has been spared by the enthusiastic 
managers in their plans for the welfare of the little 
waifs under their charge. The children all belong to 
the district of the city where the club is located, and 
come, of course, from the poorest families and the 
most miserable so-called homes. The classes vary in 
size from twelve to twenty boys. Part of the time 
of each meeting is spent in some simple employment, 
—in drawing or wood-carving by the artistically 
inclined, and in making baskets or hammocks or in 
caning chairs by the others,—and the remaining 
time is taken up with the playing of some simple, in- 
structive game, by reading, or by music;. and there 
is at least one place where ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” 
and “‘ Annie Rooney” retain their pristine popularity. 

It will be seen that nothing has yet been done to- 
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ward the teaching of trades, for that has been im- 
possible in an institution subject to so many limita- 
tions as this has necessarily been. All that has so 
far been attempted is to create in the boys a love 
for good, honest work and simple amusement, and 
through their interest in their club, to raise them 
above the impulses and aims they come in contact 
with at home,and to counteract, as far as possible, 
the evil influences that are bound to claim every street 
gamin. 

A library of elevating literature has been contrib- 
uted to the club, and the books are circulated among 
the boys who have shown themselves worthy of trust. 

On an appointed Saturday of each month is held 
an entertainment, which is planned and carried out 
by each class in its turn, and these festivities prove 
as great a delight to the audience, as pleasure is a 
rarity in their young lives. 

At least once a year each class is treated to a day 
in the pure country air, and to a substantial lunch- 
eon ; and the thorough enjoyment which the picnick- 
ers derive from their outing shows that such days 
are as novel to them as is the greatest luxury to more 
fortunate children. It is pitiful to hear the little 
ones plan where they want to go and what they want 
to eat a whole year ahead. A trip to Angel Island 
is a very ordinary enterprise to most of us, but the 
wonderful possibilities that such an expedition sug- 
gested to one little fellow were hinted by his inquiry 
as to whether the place he was going to was so called 
because angels lived there. 

Admittance to membership in the club is deter- 
mined solely by the boy’s age, and the possibilities 
for improvement shown by his manner and appear- 
ance. No religious requirement of any kind is made ; 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and the little philoso- 
phers who have constructed their own systems of 
the world to accord with the treatment they have 
received at its hands,—all are received on the same 
footing. And of course no religious instruction is 
attempted ; all that is tried in that line is to con- 
vince the children that honesty and the Golden Rule 
are the safest guides of life. 

And this is a meager outline of the work that 
Boys’ Clubs are doing in this and in other large 


citiesy their work has perhaps been small in com- 


parison with the possibilities offered, and their direct 
results as yet smaller still, for the work is necessarily 
one of evolution. But they have laid the right foun- 
dation ; they have worked on the principle that we 
are all, with a few wonderful exceptions, children of 
our surroundings, and so they have tried to throw a 
little of the refining influence of love into the many 
sunless lives which have come under their protec- 
tion, to prove to the young, unformed characters 
that there are many who care whether they develop 
into honorable men or into prison birds, and to show 
them that despite the dark side of the world there 
is much that is beautiful and lovable in life, and that 
it is this that they are to live and strive for. 
Mabel Hall, 
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Influence of Spanish-Californian Woman. 
CALIFORNIA resents forty-nine! This protest is 

instinctive. Its very existence is a surprise to 

strangers, who know but of Argonaut days. 

But these are but of yesterday. What of the day 
before? This growth was a graft. What of the pa- 
rent stem ? 

And so, not in the self-respecting and dignified 
New England and “‘ interior ” settlements that today 
inhabit California’s valleys and mesas, and have 
made the name of California a synonym for harvests 
so stupendous that they determine the price of grain 
in the marts of the world; not in the representa- 
tives of that elder and yet more splendidly audacious 
immigration that has revolutionized commerce with 
its wealth of subterranean treasure ; nor yet in the 
half-sacred hegira of the Huguenots at Carolina, and 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth,—but far away from these 
in the not less heroic and half-divine coming of the 
Castilian discoverer, and even in the tawny Mexi- 
can, does the Californian of today seek the matrix of 
his own peculiar and characteristic contribution to 
the world’s civilization. 

And in spite of her State emblems, the inspiring 
Genius of California—venerated as much as the Cal- 
ifornian is capable of venerating anything—is not 
the bear of Frémont, nor even the yellow poppy, but 
this apparition of charms dubiously blended—Indi- 
dian, Mexican, Spanish—which stands framed in 
the morning twilight of his history. ‘* Apparition” 
do I cail her? Nay, verily, warm flesh and blood is 
she in his memory. Were there ever such sweet- 
hearts, wives, and mothers, as these? How they 
contrast with the half-exhausted, worn, and prema- 
turely old ‘*helpmates” that were half-led, half- 
dragged hither by restless adventurers from New 
England and Michigan forty-five years ayo! 

The deepest inspiration and the final cause of 
State or National development roots in the religious 
idea. Now compare, as a source of influence, the 
heterogeneous agglomeration of faiths and anti-faiths 
— Methodism, Calvinism, Liberalism, Skepticism — 
of this later immigration, with the sacred circle of 
the Church drawn about that first sisterhood of 
California! Half heathen, half Christian, they 
were wholly possessed by a deep religious sentiment, 
after the ritual of the most picturesque religion in 
the world, as interpreted by the utterances of their 
saviour, (for such he is fondly believed to be by 
thousands, ) who was born in the year 1732 on that 
small island, Mallorca, in the Mediterranean, Juni- 
pero Serra. The zeal of God inhabited this man. 
At sixteen a friar of the order of St. Francis, he 
penetrated Mexico, where he became the Messiah 
of the Indians. Thence he ascended to that fabled 
enchanted region, whose rumor had long held sway 
among the remotest recesses of the elder continent. 

Away back in the black-lettered pages of Feliciant 
de Silva and Amadis de Gaul, there was legend of 
the Ethiopian queen who inhabited California, the 
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fairisland west of the Indias, What romance could 
be more familiar to the Spanish navigators who later 
touched these shores! There were the Hesperides 
that lured them from home ; there later was found 
the lotos-land that made them remember it no more, 
Here at the world’s end Nature had made her su- 
preme effort. While the happy wild man lay out- 
outstretched upon the softly rounded promontory, 
sunning himself, lulled by the low tones of the ocean, 
there came to these Arcadian shores men from afar. 
Thither Father Junipero brought the first women of 
Mexican, Indian, and Castilian strain that ever saw 
California. Where will you find more virtue, indus- 
try, uprightness, and domesticity, than among these 
same mothers, who, during all the hardships of a 
first colonization, so faithfully fulfilled their part? 

The motives of great immigrations have never 
been the noblest. But California’s first one was the 
noblest in its history, if not in any history. And we 
may not question the savages, cause for gratitude to 
the good Fathers. The Western Coast does not suf- 
fer in comparison with the East. 

One is justified in giving full sway to imagination 
in depicting California before the coming of the mis- 
sionaries. It was one of the ideal spots of earth, and 
nowhere else has there been a less painful, more 
gradual, and in the. best sense, natural transition, 
than that which followed the trail of the little band 
of missionaries. Then began the real influence of 
woman. The women as a class were much superior 
tothe men. They were the industrious ones ; their 
numerous duties left them little time for the cultiv2- 
tion of the mind, even had they had the best facili- 
ties,—but they were absolutely forbidden by the 
priests to learn to read or write. woman’s duties 
lay within the home: she it was who reared the 
large families, prepared the winter’s stores, wove the 
material for clothing, baked, brewed, and attended 
to the whole economy of the household. Ifa mother 
had leisure and the inclination, she undertook the 
instruction of the daughters of several families, not 
in books, but in baking, washing, weaving, and em- 
broidery. ; 

As the missions flourished, little towns or pueblos 
sprang up, clustering around the church or mission 
as a nucleus. Relatives from Spain and Mexico» 
hearing of the prosperity of their people, soon joined 
them, and upon application grants of land were made 
to those who showed a willingness to cultivate the 
soil; but even then they came slowly, and life was 
simple and free from strife. California has thus had 
an unique history,—the one blot upon it being the 
American treatment of the Spaniards by which one 
of the kindest and most hospitable people under the 
sun was robbed until it had nothing left worth rob- 
bing, by the American people, under the protection 
of the American flag ! 

But it was the women who made of it an Arcadia. 
They diffused the half-pathetic, half-dangerous 
charm over all the broad acres and happy valleys. 
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One could travel from the beautiful bay on the north 
to the lowest curl of the golden horn, and find shelter 
and entertainment at every door. There was not a 
public hotel in the State of California but one be- 
came a guest, a member of the family, so long as 
one wished to tarry. True, this was not a time of 
intellectual growth, but these are the elements of it, 
and this the amalgamation. 

What is thy name? asked the Israelite of his 
mysterious antagonist, —because name meant char- 
acter,—and the names that christen California’s 
mountains and mesas, towns and shores, are of Cas- 
tilian baptism. 

Jessie Frémont Perry. 
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A Correction. 

EDITOR OVERLAND: The story of Minnie-Wah- 
Wah, told by W. Arthur Jones in the OVERLAND 
for February, is one of many similar tales that have 
come down to us from the early settlers. I know 
not how true it may be, but I do know that Mr. 
Jones is in error when he says that Doctor Whitman 
was murdered by the Flat-heads of Montana, The 
massacre was by the Cayuse Indians of Oregon. 
Mr. Jones gives the name of the mission as ‘* Waiti- 
peii.” It should be written ‘* Wai-lat-pu,”—mean- 
ing, the place of rye grass. Very respectfully, 

Henry Kelling, 
Secretary Whitman Historical Society. 
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The Moslem World.) 

THE editor of this new journal was consul of the 
United States at Haiderabad, India, the chief city 
of a Mohammedan native State. We learn that he 
was educated as a Christian in America, and that 
after much searching he became dissatisfied with 
Christianity as a practical religion. His lifein India 
brought him into contact with the daily life of a 
Moslem community, and he was deeply impressed 
with the realization of actual brotherhood among 
men, which is one of the wonderful things that Islam 
always has accomplished in the past and which it 
accomplishes now to a great extent. His observa- 
tion of the practical outcome of Mohammedanism 
ied him to study the doctrines of Islam, and his 
study led him to belief. Accordingly he became a 
Moslem, and devoted some time to an apprentice- 
ship under native mastersin India. In 1892 he re- 
signed his position as consul of the United States, 
and came to New York for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Moslem mission in America. 

He has set about this in modern fashion: he holds 
himself ready to deliver lectures, and he has es- 
tablished a monthly journal to reach those to whom 
he cannot speak. The office of the journal in New 
York serves as Moslem headquarters for the United 
States, where letters of inquiry are answered, Mos- 
lem books distributed, and where advice regarding 
the establishment of local societies and clubs for re- 
search is freely given. 

Seven numbers of the Moslem World have been 
issued up to this time, and some notice of this re- 
markable attempt should be recorded in these pages. 


_ The Moslem World.1 Mohammed Alexander Webb, 
Editor : No. 1, May, to No. 7, November: 1893. 


There are many aspects in which the Moslem 
propaganda in the United States may be regarded. 
Up to this time we have been sending missionaries 
all over the world, and it is a new experience for us 
to receive one from a Mohammedan country. From 
time to time a mild Brahmin has strayed into Bos- 
ton, or an occasional Buddhist to New York. But 
they have scarcely been taken seriously. It is note- 
worthy that the newspapers of the country (densely 
ignorant as most of them are regarding Islam) have, 
on the whole, received this new mission seriously 
and respectfully. It is difficult to explain the rea- 
sons for this, and it is, perhaps, not necessary to in- 
quire too curiously regarding them. The fact remains 
that Mr. Webb has obtained a hearing and has not 
been howled down by a sudden storm of ridicule, as 
was at least possible. He has obtained a place to 
speak from , an it will be an interesting thing to 
observe the future progress of the first Moslem mis- 
sionary to the United States. 

The situation, as viewed from the outside, is an 
embarrassing one. From the inside it probably pre- 
sents no difficulty to him. Islam is a simple reli- 
gion to preach. ‘‘ Zhere is no God but God; and 
Mohammed is the Prophet of God.” The unity of God 
is a simple doctrine, easily understanded of the peo- 
ple. Our reading of the Old Testament has made 
it more or less familiar; and the Trinitarian doc- 
trines of the Christian churches have been attacked 
by Unitarians from the time of Arius to that of 
Starr King. 

The first half of the formulary is, at least, not un- 
familiar. The legation of the Prophet Mohammed 
is a difficulty. The blood of all English-speaking 
people still contains ancestral drops that protest 
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against auld Mahound, Uowever, it is a far cry 
back to the Crusades, and the inherited prejudices 
are possibly worn out by this time. The chief ob- 
stacle will probably not be doctrinal objection to 
the fundamental formula of Islam. Probably in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred Mr. Webb’s in- 
quirers will ask him, How about polygamy? How 
about the position of women? The A/oslem World 
has treated this question on several occasions, and 
has taken the entirely defensible position that polyg- 
amy is by no means an essential thing in Moslem 
practice, and that the monogamic marriage is per- 
fectly suited to modern Moslem ideas. It is clear 
that the American crusade is to be fought on the 
one-man-one-wife program ; so that as a practical 
question polygamy will not be discussed, and may 
here be left out of account. It is a little difficult for 
the outsider to conceive just how the propaganda is 
togoon. It cannot flourish by merely attempting 
to replace the abstract principles of Christianity by 
the abstractions of Islam. The latter are simpler, 
no doubt. Any one can comprehend the unity of 
God, while the Trinity of the Nicene creed requires 
more thought. But the battle will probably not be 
on that ground. If it is transferred to the questions 
of theoretical morality, the doctrines of Jesus are 
milder, and gentler, and more sympathetic to us than 
the justice of Mohammed,—though that, too, is 
kind. The strongest practical argument in favor of 
Mohammedanism is only to be seen in a Moslem 
country,— namely, the efficacious brotherhood of 
Moslems. 

If these views are correct; if the success of the 
mission wé// not turn on the discussion of the ab- 
stract principles at the base of the two religions ; 
and if, in the nature of the case, it caz not turn on 
the comparison of the happiness and brotherhood 
of a Moslem community with that of a correspond- 
ing Christian one, as it is impossible to have before 
us the Moslem quarter of Haiderabad and the iron- 
workers’ quarter of Pittsburgh simultaneously ; it 
seems to an outsider that there is very little hope 
for the new missionary. No doubt some local clubs 
will be formed to read the Koran, (or much better, 
the speeches of Mohammed, by Stanley Lane-Poole, ) 
or the life of Mohammed. No doubt a few persons 
who are discontented will try the new religion offered. 
But as,in the nature of things, the new religion 
cannot show its best side—its practical brotherhood, 
to wit,—its American mission seems to be doomed 
to failure. 

In looking over the numbers of the M/os/em World 
it appears that its line of attack on Christianity, is 
not very well chosen. The attack seems to consist 
in clipping from newspapers accounts of the crimes 
of Christians, and especially of Christian clergymen, 
and more particularly of crimes against women—se- 
duction, rape, etc. No doubt such crimes are to be 
severely reprehended. They are so reprehended in 
this country as elsewhere. The corresponding crimes 
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do not occur so frequently in Moslem countries, 
largely because Moslems“ marry young always, and 
marry often in many cases. There are not many 
Moslem newspapers to make clippings from, but it 
would not be difficult to extract from books, para- 
graphs to set over against those of the A/oslem World, 
in which the actions of Mohammedans would appear 
in an unpleasant light. Pederasty has an ugly 
sound to European ears. But all such recriminations 
are idle. Religious and other reforms are made, 
not by denouncing the bad, but by holding up a 
glorious ideal of the good. It is not much to the 
purpose to attempt to prove that Mohammed’s wars 
were all defensive, and that he used no force to com- 
pel adherence to Islam. In the first place, it is cer- 
tain that he did use force for that purpose; and in 
the second, people like him all the better for it. If 
a Moslem army could raise the standard of holy war 
in Massachusetts, and could make a victorious march 
to California, offering the usual terms,—become a 
Moslem, or agree to pay tribute, or die,—then Mr. 
Webb might hope for converts, and to add the title 
ghazi to his name,—conqueror of the infidel. But 
this method is now impossible outside of Asia or 
Africa. No other method will serve. The mission 
of Islam appears to be to conquer, subdue, civilize, 
and to make happy, the inferior races,—the intel- 
lectually inferior. There is an immense field of use- 
fulness and success open to Moslems in Africa. We 
believe there is practically none in North America. 


Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. 


WE have received Volume I of this new diction- 
ary, which has the advantage over the present stand- 
ard popular dictionaries of a more recent revision by 
scholars, It is unfortunate that so expensive a book 
as a good dictionary is one that needs constant bring- 
ing to date: but it is hard to see how it is to be 
helped, since language is a living, and growing, and 
changing thing. The long reign of the two standard 
authorities, Webster and Worcester, keeping the 
same names under whatever revision, had some un- 
desirable effects if making precise persons of mod- 
erate education — schoolmistresses, for instance — 
think of language as a fixed and permanent posses- 
sion, with a right and wrong way of using every 
word, from which there could be no appeal. Usage, 
however, will not be bound by any dictionary, and 
changes will take place, in spite of the dictionaries 
and schools,— which, however, are unquestionably 
agencies of tremendous potency in checking the rap- 
idity of change. It is hard to see how a language 
so copious as the English, carrying now such increas- 
ingly subtle powers of distinction in shades of mean- 
ing, and used by so great numbers of widely separ- 
ated people, would be able to keep its powers already 
gained without such standards. Change would 
easily run into disintegration. New great diction- 
aries from time to time, compiled by expensive corps 
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of learned editors, seems the only wayto preserve 
without cramping our language. 

The present publication does not compete with 
the Century dictionary in fullness, but expects rather 
to meet the ordinary uses of home and school. It 
purports to follow, not lead, usage ; yet we find such 
a novelty as aé/, as alternative for ad/e in the suffix, 
—thus ‘‘ capabl,” ‘‘ blamabl.” In selection of words 
it does not try to include absolutely all that have 
ever been used in English, but rejects the individual 
whims of obscure authors, as it ought; and gives 
students some credit for ability to understand the 
original compounds and figurative uses of words in 
great authors. No dictionary can be quite consistent 
and satisfactory in this kind of discrimination. 

To new words and the words of special sciences 
and studies, especial attention has been paid, and 
the services of specialists have been freely called in. 


A Pre-Revolutionary Biography.! 


College Tom isa biography of a remarkable man. 
Thomas Hazard sprang from one among the sturdy 
lot of independents and schismatics that found a 
refuge in Rhode Island under the tolerant leader- 
ship of Roger Williams. The Hazard family (the 
name is spelled in a picturesque variety of ways, 
Hassard, Haszard, etc.) were Quakers, well-to-do 
farmers and sheep raisers. The member of the fam- 
ily here considered acquired his name of College 
Tom by his attendance at Yale, though he does not 
seem to have taken a degree. Even so much of an 
education made him a prominent member of the 
community,— for the other characteristics of strong 
sense and sterling honesty he shared with many of 
his neighbors,—. and for along series of years he 
was clerk of Friends’ Meeting, and a man much con- 
sulted in all public matters. His papers and ac- 
count books, carefully kept, with many a quaint entry 
and side annotation, are the material from which 
his great-grand-daughter has compiled her book. 

It is a minute and exact picture of the life of the 
pre-Revolutionary farmer in New England, with its 
rude plenty and its careful frugality strangely com- 
pounded, its valuable lessons in economics given by 
the great variety and fluctuating value of moneys, 
and its strong moral element as well. For the 
thing that makes College Tom more worthy than 
any of his immediate fellows to have his biography 
recorded and studied, is the fact that he was a leader 
of his sect in taking the stand on the slavery ques- 
tion that made the Society of Friends a shaping 
force in our national history. There were slaves in 
Rhode Island and in New England generally at 
that time ; College Tom’s father had many of-them, 
and was gravely displeased with his son for his new 
tenderness of conscience in the matter. That breach 
was afterward healed, however, for the father later 
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learned to respect his son’s scruples, though he 
never attained to them himself. 

The Revolution made but little change in the 
Hazard household. The fluctuations of ‘‘ lawful 
money” grew worse and worse, and the Spanish 
milled dollars grew scarcer, and that wasall. Actual 
military operations came no nearer this Peace Dale 
country than Newport, or perhaps some scare of a 
water attack, and the Quaker principles were proof 
against any temptation to enlist either for King or 
Congress. The Friends, however strongly patriotic, 
had not the intense and ‘almost religious interest in 
the outcome of the War for Independence that they 
had when their own strongest testimony (that against 
slavery) was the question at stake. Large numbers 
of the young men of that society did find the Rebel- 
lion too strong an appeal for their non-resistance 
principles to withstand. A few of them did enlist 
in the Revolutionary Army, notably Rhode I[sland’s 
greatest general, but it seems never to have occurred 
to College Tom that he could do so. 

College Tom, then, was a leader among the first 
sect in America that set its face strongly against hu- 


‘man slavery, and even before the Revolution, had 


reached a standpoint on that subject, which was not 
gained by the country at large for nearly a century. 

Miss Hazard has done well her labor of love, pre- 
senting to us the picture gained from these musty 
deeds and yellowed ledger pages. 

The publishers, too, have done their part well ; the 
book has large type, broad margins, some excellent 
fac similes of antique documents and Continental 
currency, and is beautifully though simply bound. 


Briefer Notice. 

Miss MitrorbD’s delightful English and pretty 
neighborhood sketches make the little volume of her 
work recently published welcome.! It will serve by 
its dainty binding and convenient shape to entice 
many of the young people of the present day into 
the company of this famous woman. They will be 
charmed and profited by the friendship. In reading 
these close déscriptions of village life, the reader 
wonders how the volume, in its day, was received by 
those who could read at all in the little village whose 
inhabitants are so minutely portrayed. They were 
not remarkable people in any way, and how did they 
like to have their faces, their garments, their houses, 
and their habits so searchingly scrutinized and set 
before the world? Then again, could the same meth- 
od be successfully followed now, and in other sur- 
roundings, and meet with the same success, or with 
any success? Probably not, as to immediate and 
local success, but such work, so it is acute and honest, 
grows valuable in proportion to distance of time and 
place. 

It was hardly a happy thought for Professor Gore 
to choose the present day to issue a book on Far- 


2Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. New York: 
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liamentary Practice,’ based on the patriotic idea that 
Americans ought to use in their deliberative assem- 
blies a manual embodying the rules of procedure in 
Congress, rather than those of Parliament or any 
foreign body. A code of rules, he maintains, so 
made up, is a great help to the effective and rapid 
transaction of business. As yet the current Con- 
gressional dispatches hardly bear out the claim, 
telling of days and days of filibustering and wran- 
gling on points of order, of blocked wheels and vio- 
lent altercations. The reader quickly turns for 
example in this A/anual to the subject of quorums 
hoping to learn how that vexed question of the pres- 
ent day lies in an impartial mind. There is little 
help in the result. ‘‘ A vote which exhibits the lack 
of a quorum is null and void. [But if members 
present and not voting make with those voting a 
quorum the vote is regular. Speaker Reed].” All 
through the manual one is impressed with a sense of 
needless complexity, as if the rules were intended 
to offer chances for the obstruction of business, 
rather than helps toward its dispatch. This may be 
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necessary in a body like Congress where such mo- 
mentous results might follow hasty action, but surely 
any less serious business may better be done by dis. 
regarding two thirds of the Congressional rules. 
Possibly the present ferment in Congress may result 
in working out a more effective system, and a sec- 
ond edition of Professor Gore’s book may then be 
useful. 


Books Received. 


A Bundle of Life. By John Oliver Hobbes. New 
York: J. S. Tait & Sons: 1893. 

The Gist of Whist. By Charles E. Coffin. Jdid. 

A Protége of Jack Hamlin’s. By Bret Harte. 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1894. 

The Little Old Man. By Uncle Charley. Syra- 
cuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen: 1893. 

Boys As They Are Made, and How to Remake 
Them. By Franklin H. Briggs. J¢id. 

Romance of a Dry Goods Drummer. By Marie 
Walsh. New York: The Mascot Pub. Co.: 1893. 

The Political Economy. By Henry W. Wood. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard: 1894. 

















> Midwinter Fair Attractions. =——=- 
“THE EXHIBITION OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.” 


Boone's Performing Wild Animals. 











7S 


FIVE SHOWS IN ONE AND THE BIG ANNEX MENAGERIE. 





—~ CONTINUOUS SHOWS. — 


THE LIon “PARNELL” AND HIS ASSOCIATES EXHIBITED DAILY. 


PRICES, 25, 50 & 75 ¢ CENTS. 


The Arizona Indian Vitlage Ane cactus Gardens 


Will Interest all who Visit Them. 
ADMISSION, ro CENTS. 


——] ADMISSION TO THE BAZAR IS FREE 
All kinds of Indian Baskets, Pottery, Moccasins, Idols, Etc. are kept for sale at reasonable prices. 


ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
OPAL SS = 


Feathered Cards, Navajo Blankets, Carved and Cactus Canes, and Cacti Plants 
_and Seeds of Every Variety. 


Chariot Horse Racing— 


The Great Attraction of 


——+The Midwinter Fair 


You will surely miss a treat if you fail to take in the Automatic Racing 
by machinery. 
ABSOLUTE FAIRNESS Admission, including one race, 
HUGELY EXCITING 10 cents; Children, 5 cents. 


“Sorarewenror THE URION SAVINGS BARK 


OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK) 





























AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 30, 1893 








Capital Stock - ~ $300,000 Surplus - - $72,000 
J. WEST MARTIN, President WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-President A. E. H. CRAMER, Cashier 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
J. WEST MARTIN WM. G, HENSHAW THOS, PRATHER Ss. HUFF R.S, FARRELLY 
A. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS Cc. E, PALMER H. W. MEEK HERMAN A, TUBBS 


Rate Paid on all Savings Deposits, 5 per cent 


This Bank has added a Commercial Department to its former business and is now transacting a general 
Banking business as a Savings and Commercial Bank. 


When you write, nlease mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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VIEW OF BYRON HOT SPRINGS 


WHERE TO SPEND WINTER. 


THE winter months in California are 
in many respects the most enjoyable of 


the year, and every returning season 
finds a larger number of visitors from 
the northern country and from Eastern 
states:— not only those who may be 
compelled by reason of physical neces- 
sity or temporary debility to seek a 
milder air, but those who for various 
reasons prefer to escape all the annoy- 
ances and inconveniences usually asso- 
ciated with winter. 

To the young, in vigorous health, the 
Eastern and Northern winters of snow 
and ice may be invigorating, but the 
middle-aged and thosein advanced years 
do not benefit by exposure to the inclem- 
encies of weather; severe colds are con- 
tracted, and seeds of disease absorbed, 
that are not always overcome during the 
entire summer following, and then the 
long, cold, wet season once more returns 
ere the constitution is in a good condi- 
tion to withstand another trial. The 
result is that rheumatism and all its at- 
tendant evils follow, and in a short time 


become chronic, and life is found a bur- 
den, and is shortened by several years 
through unnecessary exposure, and the 
neglect of a timely change of climate. 

Life in our great cities has other ob- 
stacles to contend with: besides those 
of a climatic nature we have a more in- 
sidious foe in the high living that is 
inseparable from our present scheme of 
existence. The high pressure at which 
we live, the rapid accumulation of 
wealth, the increasing cares of business, 
and the allurements of society cause a 
large proportion of our successful men 
of every pursuit in life to be reduced to 
such a condition at the age when they 
should be reaping the reward of their 
well-directed energies, that they are 
burdened with chronic ailments, such as 
gout, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, etc. 

Frequently, when too late, they plan 
European tours, seeking for health at 
Carlsbad, at Ems, and other noted water- 
ing places, and with an energy born of 
despair spend the balance of their lives 
in the vain search of health forever lost. 








Where to Spend Winter. 


All this misfortune can be avoided by a 
timely visit to our California health re- 
sort at Byron Hot Springs. 

These well-known springs are the 
most accessible of all our California 
health resorts, being located almost in 
the center of population of the State, 
and on the main line of travel into the 
State. San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Fresno, and the cities 
of the South are within easy reach by rail. 

Byron Springs are essentially an all- 
the-year round resort. In the winter 
months the rainfall is extremely light, 
the average annual fall being eight 
inches. After the early rains the hills 
are covered with flowers, and the many 
beautiful walks and drives in the neigh- 
borhood are most enjoyable. The bra- 
cing air from the mountains of Diablo 
adds a healthful zest to all outdoor ex- 
ercise, and makes life at this season a 
continued pleasure. As this is one of 
the few health resorts that keep open 


through the year, we find Eastern visit 
ors quite numerous at this time. 

The waters of Byron are of a diversi- 
fied character, and effect cures over a 
wide range of human ailments. The 
Natural Hot Salt Springs at this place 
are the only ones in the State, and con- 
tain well-known curative qualities. 

Byron also possesses the only natural 
hot mud or peat baths in California, 
which, taken in conjunction with the hot 
salt baths, have cured hundreds of rheu- 
matic and other affections. Thereare also 
sulphur baths of various temperatures, 
iron, sulphur and salt drinking springs. 

These many natural advantages, com- 
bined with a commodious hotel of mod- 
ern construction, which is managed 
with a view to merit the patronage of 
those who appreciate the comforts and 
conveniences generally found in homes 
of comfort and refinement, present 
Byron at once as the most desirable 
health resort in California. 








This will be another Great 
Victor Year. 


Practical wheelmen appreciate a thoroughly 
reliable and well made machine with the Victor 


Pneumatic Tire. 


The 1894 improvements on Victors 


are miles in advance of other makes. 
Evidenced by the fact that we cannot supply Victor Bicycles 


fast enough. 
Catalog, or inspect them. 


Shipments sold before arrival. 
Join the Victor Line of Riders. 


Send for a Victor 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
HOUSES, 


Larkin and McAllister Streets, . 
{250 San Pablo Avenue, - - 
Westminster Hotel Block, - - 


San Francisco. 
Oakland. 
Los Angeles. 








ESTABLISHED 1858: 


W. K. VANDERSLIGE &:60. 
(fold aw Silversmiths, 
PDLAMONDS, 


Perfect in quality, mounted to order in special designs, 


FINELY MATCHED PAIRS FOR EAR RINGS. 


SOLID SILVERWARE 


Of the latest styles and patterns, suitable 
for Wedding Gifts. 


GENT’S CANES~_— 


In Natural Woods, with Silver Mountings. 


Exclusively Fine Table Cutlery. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


©-®-© 
136 SUTTER STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








